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Bonding the Giant Contracts! 


cable swung an orange life 
raft from the deck of an ocean- 
going tug onto the steel frame of a 
three-legged structure jutting from 
the ocean. Out of the oversized 
basket stepped a group of men to 
supervise the completion of the 
third “Texas Tower,” 85 miles off 
the coast near New York City in 
185 feet of water of the Atlantic 
Ocean. 

These key men were representa- 
tives of the joint venture of J. Rich 
Steers, Inc. and Morrison-Knudsen 
Co., Inc. that had taken the first 
contract let at competitive bid for 
the construction of the United 
States Government’s off shore radar 
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and signal relay stations for early- 
warning detection of aircraft. The 
contract for two towers (one was 
placed 100 miles off the coast of 
Massachusetts in 80 feet of water 
a year ago) was awarded to the 
joint venture at a fixed price—$16,- 
400,000 of win or lose estimating. 

The “Texas” in the Towers was 
adopted because the structures are 
similar to offshore oil drilling equip- 
ment used in the Gulf of Mexico. 
The first such structure was placed 
two years ago by the Raymond- 
DeLong combination on a negoti- 
ated cost plus contract. The new 








third tower, recently completed, 
was fabricated in a South Portland, 
Maine shipyard, and towed in an 
unusual six-day sea safari to its 
site. The three 316-foot-long legs 
floated seaward in horizontal posi- 
tion, two on the water, with the 
third leg of the tremendous tripod 
riding 160 feet in the air. Raised 
upright at location by flooding, the 
leg unit then poised in precise bal- 
ance above the floor of the ocean. 
The separately towed platform was 
nudged into its planned place be- 
tween the now vertical legs, and 
the ponderous unit was lowered 
delicately to its appointed spot. 
Jacked to its permanent position, 
some 80 feet above the ocean, 
the platform forms a deck for the 
“bubbles” containing the radar- 
searching equipment, quarters for 
the operating personnel, and space 
for generators, maintenance shop 
and fresh water. 


Huce DEMANDS 


Texas Towers, the Hoover Dam, 
the Shasta Dam, the Mackinac 
Bridge, military bases in Spain, 
drainage operations in Israel, the 
Holland Tunnel, the Lincoln Tun- 
nel and hundreds of other major 
projects call for contracts, huge in 
engineering demands and dollar 
amounts. Man’s ingenuity in over- 
coming engineering obstacles, often 
for the first time, to build such 
stirs the imagination. 


structures 
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These are the challenges the Amer- 
ican construction industry tackles 
at home and over the globe, and for 
which American corporate surety 
companies provide multi-million 
dollar performance and payment 
bonds. The broad use of a per- 
formance bond to guarantee com- 
pletion of a contract and a pay- 
ment bond to protect suppliers of 
labor and material for the contrac- 
tor is almost uniquely an Ameri- 
can practice, but has been adopted 
gradually by foreign owners espe- 
cially since World War II. 

All over the world “sidewalk 
superintendents” gather at the 
scene of the slightest sign of con- 
struction activity. The creation of 
man-made landscapes is always 
fascinating. Stories about them 
read like fiction. 

The marshes of the Lake Huleh 
area of Israel were one of the three 
places in the world where the pa- 
pyrus reed, source of the ancient 
world’s paper, grew in quantities. 
The region is located about 10 
miles north of the Sea of Galilee 
on the River Jordan, about 35 
miles above Nazareth. This fever- 
ish swamp was of no economic im- 
portance until above five years ago. 
Then an American company, Con- 
struction Aggregates Corporation 
of Chicago, began to drain the lake 
and swamp under a bonded con- 
tract of over $2,000,000. In this 
Biblical land machinery is prac- 
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tically non-existent—dredges had to 
be shipped as deck cargo from the 
United States before the work 
could begin. Using suction intakes 
up to 18 inches in diameter the 
dredges cleared the main channels, 
each ten miles long, the western 
channel 50 feet wide, the eastern 
channel 165 feet wide. The larger 
channel carries the main flow of the 
Jordan; the old river course through 
the swamp is dry. Available now 
are 4,000,000 tons of peat for use 
as fuel and fertilizer. Open are 
4,000 acres of new farmland and 
5,000 acres of improved land. The 
dredged material was used in 
dykes, the construction of fish 
ponds and the filling of low areas. 

The place names of this contract 
are familiar; yet another is added, 
for to avoid exhaustion from the ex- 
treme heat of the area, the men on 
the project took frequent dips in 
the Jordan, whose waters are 
chilled by the snows of ancient 
Mount Hermon. 

Right now Fred J. Early Jr. Co., 
Inc. of San Francisco, California is 
at work on and bidding contracts 
totalling $12,000,000 for military 
bases in Spain. One is for a naval 
fuel station at Cartagena, another 
familiar name that brings to mind 
mighty deeds and the history of 
the sea. It includes the installation 
of two 50,000 barrel and three 27,- 
000 barrel fuel tanks buried in 
the ground. Think of this—the oil 
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tank in most one-family residences 
is of 275 gallon capacity; consider 
that there are 30 plus gallons to a 
barrel. Relate this then to the 
gigantic proportions of the mon- 
sters to be put under ground. 
Other parts of the work include 
harbor dredging, wharf construc- 








tion, operating pits, excavation, 
H. J. Lender, Jr. 
THE AUTHOR: 


Mr. Lender is a supervising under- 
writer in the surety department of 
The Fidelity and Casualty Company. 
He joined the company in 1948 and 
received his CPCU designation in 
1949. He attended New York Uni- 
versity and Rutgers University. He is 
married and has four sons. 
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backfill, grading and tank acces- 
sories. In one area only, 60,000 
linear feet of 8 inch piping is to be 
installed. Material supply is a prob- 
lem in foreign contracts. The steel, 
for instance, on a part of this 
work in Spain is an example. 
About 2,200 tons was purchased in 
Europe, over 1700 tons of that 
figure coming from Cadiz. Another 
1700 tons came from a variety of 
sources, and the balance from 
Bethlehem Steel in Baltimore, 
Maryland, U. S. Steel in Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, and Republic Steel 
in Alabama. The dollar amount of 
these various shipments comes to 
something over $4,000,000. 


ForREIGN FACILITIES 


Through organizations such as 
the American Foreign Insurance 
Association and American Interna- 
tional Underwriters, the surety 
companies of America maintain 
world-wide facilities to provide 
bonds on foreign work when re- 
quired as well as all kinds of in- 
surance. They are able to provide 
up-to-the-minute information on 
physical conditions, insurance and 
bond requirements and _ similar 
matters. 

The Straits of Mackinac is that 
narrow body of water joining Lake 
Huron and Lake Michigan, sepa- 
rating the Upper and Lower Penin- 
sulas of Michigan. For decades a 
bridge at the Straits had been a 
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dream. Meanwhile ferries con- 
tinued their arduous winter cross- 
ings—when they could penetrate 
the awesome pack ice. The recent 
opening of the four-lane five-mile 
bridge, claimed to be the longest 
suspension bridge in the world, is 
a vision come true. The crossing 
now takes ten minutes; the re- 
placed ferry averaged 53 minutes 
with about a 2% hour wait. 

Set on 34 piers, the structure is 
17,918 feet in length (more than 
three miles); over the deepest 
water is the suspension span 3,800 
feet in length spun between the 
two main 552 foot towers. This 
reach is 300 feet longer than the 
main span of the George Washing- 
ton bridge on the Hudson River, 
but 400 feet shorter than San Fran- 
cisco Bay’s Golden Gate main span. 
The side spans of the latter bridge 
add 1,125 feet each, whereas the 
Mackinac Bridge two side spans 
are each 1,800 feet in length. Those 
two main towers each include 
6,250 tons of structural steel and 
the support piers go to rock 200 
feet under the water. 

The contract for the main bridge 
was let in two parts in March 1953. 
Merritt-Chapman & Scott, Corp. 
took the substructure at $25,735,- 
600, and American Bridge Division 
of United States Steel Corp. ac- 
quired the superstructure at $44,- 
932,900. 

The knowledge of men and the 
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... for which surety companies provide multi-million dollar performance bonds 


tools they use is the backbone of 
the American construction indus- 
try. The tools are equipment, units 
designed to do specialized work. 
Some items of major equipment on 
the Mackinac substructure job in- 
cluded: 10 derrick boats mount- 
ing derricks weighing up to 75 
tons, six tugs, two fifty-ton crawler 
cranes, pile hammers, core drillers, 
and air compressors. It is estimated 


that at one point, equipment worth 
more than $5,000,000 was on the 
site. 

And so man adds another monu- 
ment to the landscape for his use, 
—but not entirely. Recent reports 
from the Mackinac area are that 
squirrels are migrating for some 
unknown reason and using this 
marvel of construction as one enor- 
mous footbridge. 
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The history of our nation can be 
painted by its construction activity 
but it hasn’t been until recent times 
that the construction colossus be- 
came part of the picture. Calling 
for enormous aggregations of capi- 
tal and know-how, the demand 
created the need for tremendous 
organization, and the modern joint 
venture came into its own. Through 
the centuries merchants have pooled 
their goods to bring about an un- 
usually large undertaking. A mod- 
ern legal definition is elusive but in 
effect a joint venture is a group of 
business units, or a special com- 
bination of two or more business 
units temporarily acting to perform 
a specific contract for profit. It is a 
voluntary formation to provide 
either money, management, or 
equipment, and most usually some 
combination of all three. 


VARIED SKILLS 


In the construction joint venture 
it permits the use of the varied 
skills of the participating contrac- 
tors and the pooling of their finan- 
cial resources. Bank credit and 
surety bonds are more readily 
available to the joint venture. It 
makes possible the construction of 
the major projects, the size and 
complexity of which are too great 
to be undertaken by one company 
alone. 

For most construction joint ven- 
tures there is a sponsoring company 
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that assumes the largest share of 
the work and generally a similar 


financial contribution. The other 
members, partners for the one con- 
tract, determine their portions of 
the work and the financing. Details 
of management are agreed upon, 
and profits and losses are shared in 
agreed proportions. The combina- 
tion can bring to an intricate bid 
situation a series of separate figures 
to be reduced to the best possible 
competitive price. 

In the 1930 depression days the 
United States government asked 
bids on several gigantic projects. A 
hard push was given to the idea of 
the joint venture by the require- 
ments of the one project that is still 
the epitome of big work—Hoover 
Dam. Utah Construction, Morrison- 
Knudsen, Kaiser, Bechtel, Mac- 
Donald and Kahn, Pacific Bridge, 
J. F. Shea, a combination to con- 
jure with, organized the joint ven- 
ture group, Six Companies, Inc., to 
place the successful bid for its con- 
struction at Denver, Colorado on 
March 4, 1931. The final contract 
price was 54,868,116 depression 
day dollars. 

Described at the time as the 
greatest hydraulic engineering 
structure ever designed, it was then 
the single largest contract ever let 
by the United States government. 
It is still the largest arched masonry 
dam in existence. This type can 
only be built in sites where the dam 
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ends can be firmly anchored in 
solid rock cliffs. Paul Bunyan is 
said to have carelessly gouged the 
canyon site of Hoover Dam with 


his peavey, but in any event 
the turbulent Colorado River had 
through centuries of abrasion pro- 
vided the solid rock cliffs. 

The major items of the propect 
consisted of the dam—730 feet high 
with more than 4,500,000 cubic 
yards of concrete, four 50-foot 
water diversion tunnels (later two 
would become spillway conduits, 
and two penstock tunnels), a 
powerhouse more than a quarter of 
a mile long and seven stories high, 
four 30-foot diameter intake towers, 
four inlet valve houses located on 
the canyon walls, two overflow 
spillways each 700 feet long. 

Cofferdams are watertight en- 
closures from which water is 
pumped to expose the bottom of 
the river and permit work to be 
done there. The terms of this con- 
struction contract left the responsi- 
bility for damage to the work by 
flood with the contractor until the 
cofferdams were built—which had 
to be built before the water diver- 
sion tunnels. Thus as cofferdam 
construction progressed the river 
was pinched into an ever narrow- 
ing channel. The increase in water 
current was enormous. This was 
the critical point—an unusual jump 
of water volume in the river surg- 
ing through that restricted channel 
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could wipe out the work. Every- 
thing held, the weather and the 
work; the hazard in that stage was 
past. 


Almost five years to the day 
from the bid date, on March 1, 
1936 the completed dam was ac- 
cepted by the United States De- 
partment of Interior. Construction 
had proceeded without a hitch. 
Frank T. Crowe, a name revered in 
construction circles, had been the 
Six Companies Inc. general super- 
intendent throughout the entire 
course of construction. 


The achievements of the con- 
struction industry continue. Cur- 
rently it is bidding contracts of 
such magnitude that costs are in 
the $100,000,000 plus bracket—and 
there are more projects on the 
horizon. Even Paul Bunyan and his 
great blue ox would have to agree 
—this is big business. 


The American insurance and 
surety industry is marching abreast 
with the construction industry. Its 
“know-how,” its financial stability 
supplies the huge bonds, the varied 
and the unusual insurance cover- 
ages needed to make sound busi- 
ness risks of these monster opera- 
tions. The mutual respect of each 
industry for the other is a joint 
venture beyond definition. The in- 
surance industry, and those in it, 
can share proudly the creation of 
these man-made landscapes. 














million American homes this year by the efforts 
of the more than 5,725,000 boys and their adult 
leaders of Cub packs, Scout troops and Ex- 
plorer posts for traffic, outdoor and home safety 


@ The 1958 Safety Good Turn by the Boy 
Scouts of America will reach into more than 40 












The Scouts’ Safety Good Turn 


ORE THAN 5,725,000 boys, 
young men and their adult 
leaders will, on March 1, open the 
action phase of the most gigantic 
safety program ever undertaken by 
a single organization. Before the 
end of the year the National Safety 
Good Turn of the Boy Scouts of 
America will reach into 40 million 
American homes, will touch count- 
less millions of our population, will 
provide states and communities 
with valuable boypower and man- 
power for safety projects and will 
inaugurate a new era of perma- 
nent, substantial safety activity in 
the entire Boy Scout organization. 
Perhaps no organized group is 
more ideally suited to a tremendous 
safety program than the Boy Scouts. 
The structure of Scouting through 
a vast national organization, 12 re- 
gional offices and 536 local Coun- 
cils with professional staff (sub- 
divided into more than 3,500 Dis- 
tricts) operates the Scout pro- 
gram through 111,674 units spon- 
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sored by 73,782 local institutions. 
Throughout this great domain, 
more than 1,200,000 registered 
adult leaders team with professional 
staff to conduct the Scouting pro- 
gram for some 4,500,000 Cubs, 
Scouts and Explorers. 

This is one safety program where 
there is no problem of moving the 
plan of action from national to 
state and local levels—and this has 
been the failure point for so many 
well-conceived safety support proj- 
ects in the past. The organizational 
framework of Scouting is perfect 
for a Safety Good Turn—it required 
only a “go” signal to turn that 
power loose! 

Months of planning and prelimi- 
nary activity went into the 1958 
Safety Good Turn, which formally 
opened during Scout Week this 
month. Traffic officials, safety or- 
ganization leaders and civic organ- 
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izations little realized the extent to 
which they would be called upon 
to deliver specific suggestions for 
local action and specific project 
areas for Scouting service in the 
community. The success of the 
National Safety Good Turn was 
assured when the Boy Scouts of 
America agreed that they could 
not “carry the ball” alone. They 
have sought the advice of and are 
now working with those official 
agencies and safety groups in vil- 
lages, towns, counties, cities and 
states which can steer them into 
the most valuable areas of safety 
need. The Boy Scout organization 
was determined that it would not 
conduct a project fer the sake of 
the generality of safety alone. Any- 
one can promote the safety ideal. 
The value to be derived from a 
safety program is realized only 
when the program is aimed where 
the need is greatest. In a commu- 
nity, for example, the effort of 
Scouts and adult Scouters is wasted 
if it is aimed at improvement of the 
parking problem when the need is 
pedestrian protection. 

The stock casualty insurance 
companies have been closely as- 
sociated with the National Safety 
Good Turn since its inception. In 
fact, we were present at and as- 
sisted in the birth of the whole 
idea. In the spring of 1955 the 
national Boy Scout organization 
called together at the Schiff Scout 
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Reservation in Mendham, New 
Jersey, a group of some 25 safety 
professionals as consultants on the 
safety program in Scouting. Your 
author was one of that group, as 
were Dr. Herbert Stack, then Di- 
rector of the Center for Safety 
Education at New York University, 
and Lewis A. Vincent, General 
Manager of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters. The safety con- 
sultants made many recommenda- 
tions for changes and improvement 
of safety within Scouting. As well, 
they adopted a Resolution recom- 
mending a National Safety Good 
Turn and they outlined the objec- 
tives and operating methods of 
such a project in broad terms. 

This recommendation went be- 
fore the national Health and Safety 
Committee of the Boy Scouts, 
headed by Dr. William Menninger 
of the Menninger Foundation, To- 
peka, Kansas. Unanimous approval 
there was followed by approval 
from the National Council and the 
1958 Safety Good Turn was a 
reality. The Boy Scouts of America 
invited a group of outstanding 
safety leaders to serve as special 
advisors for the Good Turn. The 
advisors committee is headed by 
J. Dewey Dorsett, General Man- 
ager of the Association, and in- 
cludes as its members: Robert S. 
Henry, Vice President, Association 
of America Railroads; Stanley C. 
Hope, President, Esso Standard Oil 
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Company; John V. Lawrence, Man- or 
aging Director, American Trucking ( 
Associations, Inc.; Joseph O. Matt- 
son, President, Automotive Safety 
Foundation and George C. Stewart, 
Executive Vice President, National 
Safety Council. 

If any impetus was needed to 
launch the Safety Good Turn, it 
was provided when President Eis- 
enhower, appraised of the consid- 
eration being given to the program, 
addressed a request to Scouting in 
these words: 


“Encouraged by the splendid 
results of your Conservation 
Good Turn four years ago, I now 
urge you to adopt Safety as your 
service project for 1958. Through 
the concerted action of your 
members, and in cooperation 
with other organizations, you 
can alert the public to the urgent 
need for reducing the tragic toll 
of accidents. 

“This is an opportunity for 
service to your country in the 
highest tradition of the Boy 
Scouts of America.” 


The National Safety Good Turn 
has three phases of emphasis: 
traffic safety during March, April 
and May; outdoor safety during 
June, July and August and home 


Pedestrian safety is 
one of the important 
phases of traffic safety 
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or farm safety during September, 
October and November. It is a pro- 
gram of doing—a program in which 
specific safety service projects in 
the community will, by their op- 
eration, help build safety habits, 
attitudes and skills among boys and 
young men in Scouting. The prom- 
inent role of the family in so many 
Scouting activities makes the trans- 
fer of safety-thinking and safety- 
action into the home a certainty. 

No small part of the thorough- 
ness with which traffic, outdoor 
and home safety will be covered 
during 1958 can be attributed to 
the publications and materials pre- 
pared by the Boy Scouts of America 
for both the Good Turn and for 
permanent Scout guidance. Fore- 
most among these is a safety 
project book, which started as a 
Manual for Scout safety leaders 
and became the Good Turn “bible” 
under the title: “Live For Tomor- 
row.” A feature of this publication 
is the fact that it details projects 
for all age levels in Scouting; Cubs, 
Scouts and Explorers. In traffic 
safety, for example, suitability of 
projects is important. Cub Scouts 
are at an age when they are, princi- 
pally, pedestrians and passengers; 
Scouts are a part of the traffic flow 
as bicycle riders; Explorers have 
reached or are approaching the 
legal age of motor vehicle drivers. 
A Safety Good Turn with real 
power had to meet the interests of 
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these three age groups. 

Across the nation, hundreds of 
meetings have been held where 
local Scout Councils invited key 
state and local safety leaders to 
sit with Council Health and Safety 
Committees to formulate the defi- 
nite program of the Council area. 
Heads of state and local police, 
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state and local citizen safety or- 
ganizations, mayors, judges, educa- 
tors, insurance leaders and many 
others have, almost without excep- 
tion, accepted the invitation and 
have been a part of planning local 
application of the Good Turn pro- 
gram. Out of these contacts, Scout- 
ing has already enlisted the con- 
tinuing support of many of these 
people as members of Health and 
Safety committees. 

No project of this size could 
have been conducted out of regular 
budget funds alone. The Boy Scouts 
of America provided the facility, 
added to the professional safety 
staff and allocated a special appro- 
priation to the Safety Good Turn. 
Business, industry and safety groups 
were invited to contribute to the 
Safety Good Turn budget as a 
“one-shot” proposition—a contribu- 
tion did not mean further appeals 
for funds in support of the na- 
tional Boy Scout organization. The 
Association of Casualty and Surety 
Companies, Automotive Safety 
Foundation, American Trucking 
Associations, National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, Esso Safety 
Foundation, American Mutual AIl- 
liance and many other organizations 
responded, generously, to support 
the Safety Good Turn. Some could 
provide funds, some only services 
and some both. The extent of co- 
operation from all areas of Ameri- 
can life has been a revelation to 








THE SCOUTS’ SAFETY GOOD TURN 


Obedience to traffic signals by pedestrians and cyclists is also very important 


even the “hardened” safety profes- 
sionals. 

Once the die was cast for co- 
operation—and the proposal met 
with immediate, favorable response 
—the Association of Casualty and 
Surety Companies and the member 
companies themselves, tried to 
make certain that no Scout Coun- 
cil, District or unit would call upon 
casualty insurance personnel for 


assistance without finding that per- 
sonnel already acquainted with the 
Good Turn and ready to assist in 
its operation. Through its Accident 
Prevention Department the Asso- 
ciation prepared a “Fact Sheet” 
outlining possibilities of specific 
project assistance for companies 
and their agents. This “Fact Sheet” 
was inserted in a re-print from 
Boy’s Life, magazine of the Boy 











Scouts of America, and made avail- 
able to member companies for dis- 
tribution. More than 17,500 copies 
have gone out and the flow to the 
field continues, daily. 

We proposed, in the “Fact 
Sheet,” that casualty insurance 
people be prepared, when called 
upon by Scout leaders, to: 

1. Advise them on specific, worth- 

while safety projects; 

2. Help them in introductions to 

and contacts with safety or- 
ganization leaders and public 
officials who are in a position 
to give them direct guidance; 
. Meet with Scout Council and 
District Health and Safety 
Committees to help plan the 
the actual operation of the 
Safety Good Turn. Accept a 
place on the membership of 
the Health and Safety Com- 
mittee for a permanent liaison 
in the Scouting program. 

4. Provide speakers, films and 
program materials for Scout 
meetings. 

We have been instrumental, also, 
in establishing contact for the Boy 
Scout organization with other agen- 
cies. The 1958 “Slow Down and 
Live” program of the Association 
of State and Provincial Safety Co- 
ordinators, which is administered 
for these public officials by the 
Accident Prevention Department of 
the Association, will get a pre- 
opening introduction during May 


w 
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to tie-in with the final month of 
traffic safety emphasis in the Safety 
Good Turn. “Slow Dowy and Live’ 
operates from May 30 through 
Labor Day. When the Good Tum 
activity shifts to outdoor safety we 
are aware, as are Scouting leaders, 
that Cubs, Scouts and Explorers 
reach the scene of their outdoor 
action by motor vehicle—so high- 
way safety is always a part of the 
program. With this in mind, “Slow 
Down and Live” will reach Scout- 
ing preparatory to the summer va- 
cation season. 

It is probably unnecessary to re- 
mind ourselves that the boys and 
young men active in Scouting to- 
day represent much of the social, 
civic and economic leadership in 
the United States tomorrow. Some 
of them will enter the casualty in- 
surance field—most of them will be 
the people with whom we do busi- 
ness. We want the friendship and 
the understanding of the people we 
serve. 

The Safety Good Turn is a tre- 
mendous undertaking. When we 
help write the final report on its 
accomplishments it will, beyond 
any doubt, be the “champion of 
champions” for safety action in one 
organization. It takes no crystal 
ball to forecast success—the Boy 
Scout organization has no history 
of failure in the projects which it 
sponsors. We can be proud of our 
part in contributing to that success. 
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@ The Comprehensive General Liability Policy 
which provides all liability perils resulting in 
accidents, except exclusions, is fully described 
by the author in both its Bureau and non- 
bureau forms for the benefit of producers 





The Comp General Liability Policy 


HERE IS AN important segment 
T of the insurance industry that 
does not use the National Bureau’s 
Comprehensive General Liability 
policy. The author is employed by 
a company that uses a non-bureau 
form. Nevertheless the National 
Bureau’s Comprehensive General 
Liability policy will be described 
first in this article and then signifi- 
cant differences between it and the 
non-bureau forms will be pointed 
out. 

At the time of its introduction, 
almost two decades ago, the Com- 
prehensive General Liability policy 
constituted a sharp break with tra- 
dition. Before the introduction of 
the Comprehensive General Lia- 
bility Policy it had been customary 
to have separate insurance for sepa- 
rate liability perils, either in sepa- 
rate policies or in a schedule type 
policy which enumerated the spe- 
cific perils insured against. The 
Comprehensive General Liability 
Policy reversed this and provided 
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coverage for all liability perils re- 
sulting in accident, except those 
enumerated in the exclusions. In 
other words, the policy listed the 
excluded hazards instead of listing 
the covered hazards. 

Historically there was good rea- 
son for separate liability contracts, 
but today, after almost two decades 
of experience with the Compre- 
hensive General Liability Policy, 
one wonders why it was ever neces- 
sary to have separate policies. 

The bodily injury insuring clause 
of the Comprehensive General Li- 
ability reads as follows: 

“To pay on behalf of the in- 
sured all sums which the insured 
shall become legally obligated to 

pay as damages because of bodi- 
ly injury, sickness or disease, in- 
cluding death at any time result- 
ing therefrom, sustained by any 
person and caused by accident.” 
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The property damage insuring 
clause is very similar and reads as 
follows: 

“To pay on behalf of the in- 
sured all sums which the insured 
shall become legally obligated to 
pay as damages because of in- 
jury to or destruction of prop- 
erty, including the loss of use 
thereof, caused by accident.” 
The above clauses do not limit 

losses to those arising out of spe- 
cific hazards such as premises, ele- 
vators or products. They cover 
losses arising from all liability ex- 
posures. Consequently blanket cov- 
erage is provided for all liability 
exposures. However, both clauses 
contain the words “caused by acci- 
dent” and thus coverage is limited 
to injury or damage caused by ac- 
cident. Moreover, the clauses apply 
only to liability losses. Therefore, 
the coverage provided is a liability 
coverage and not a direct damage 
coverage, a fact which is sometimes 
overlooked by uninformed 
sureds. 

Coverage is blanket not only with 
respect to hazards but geographi- 
cally as well. The policy provides 
blanket coverage within the United 
States and Canada including terri- 
tories and possessions of the United 
States. 

Since the insuring clauses are 
blanket with respect to liability 
losses caused by accident, coverage 
must be circumscribed by the 


in- 
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policy exclusions if it is to be cir- 
cumscribed at all. In the main the 
exclusions delete coverage that is 
customarily afforded by other forms 
of insurance. 

Injuries to employees are ex- 
cluded because they must be cov- 
ered under a standard compensa- 
tion policy which is a_ statutory 
form required in all States. 

Coverage for losses arising out 
of ownership, or maintenance of 
automobiles, aircraft and watercraft 
are excluded except that accidents 
caused by automobiles and water- 
craft on the premises are covered. 
These, of course, are exposures that 
can be separately insured. If the 
Comprehensive General Automo- 
bile Liability Policy is used, auto- 
mobile liability coverage can be 
provided in the same policy as the 
Comprehensive General Liability 
coverage. 

Damage to the policyholder’s 
own property is not a proper sub- 
ject for liability coverage because 
a person cannot be liable to him- 
self. Therefore, damage to property 
owned by the insured is excluded. 
This is a direct damage exposure 
and should be covered by a direct 
damage form. 

Damage to property rented by 
the insured is also excluded. This 
exposure can be covered, at least 
partially, by a Fire Legal Liability 
Form. 

The policy excludes damage to 
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property in the care, custody and 
control of the insured, property 
over which the insured is exercising 
physical control, and property used 
by the insured. These exposures 
may be partially covered by bailee 
forms and floater policies but this 
is not the real reason for this exclu- 
sion. These are exposures the un- 
derwriter does not care to assume 
mainly because they are business 
risks, which, according to classical 
economic theory, are risks of man- 
agement and should be borne by 
management. 

Another important exclusion 
states that the policy does not ap- 
ply to liability assumed by the in- 
sured under any contract or agree- 
ment except a lease of premises, 
easement agreement, agreement re- 
quired by municipal ordinance, 
sidetrack agreement, or an elevator 
or escalator maintenance agree- 
ment. This exclusion might almost 
be regarded as a definition for it, 
in effect, states that the policy pro- 
vides blanket coverage for lease 
agreements and the other types of 
agreements enumerated. 

The insuring clauses and the ex- 
clusions together delineate the cov- 
erage afforded by the policy. The 
principal exclusions have been 
mentioned above, however, there 
are others, so the policy should be 
consulted for a complete list of 
them and for the precise language. 

The basic pattern of coverage, 


then, is to insure all liability haz- 
ards except those deleted by the 
exclusions. This is far better for the 
insured for he is completely pro- 
tected for all liability hazards ex- 
cept those specifically excluded. He 
does not need to fear loss from 
some unexpected calamity which 
he has failed to foresee and insure 
against. 
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It is also better for the agent 
for the same reasons. He does not 
need to worry about leaving his 
client unprotected against some un- 
foreseen disaster. However, he can- 
not be sure of providing his cus- 
tomer with complete protection, 
unless he has sold property dam- 
age coverage for adequate limits. 
Too many policies are sold with- 
out property damage coverage. 
This may leave the policyholder 
exposed to a serious unexpected 
loss, the very thing Comprehensive 
coverage was designed to avoid. 
A contractor who was responsible 
for a fire even one-tenth the size 
of the General Motors fire could 
very well find himself bankrupt if 
he did not carry property damage 
coverage. 


Form SYNOPSIS 


This is a sypnosis of the coverage 
provided by the National Bureau 
Comprehensive General Liability 
Policy. As mentioned earlier there 
is an important segment of the in- 
surance industry that does not use 
the National Bureau form. As 
might be expected, the policies 
used by this segment of the busi- 
ness vary from company to com- 
pany. In the main their policies are 
similar to the National Bureau 
policy. Nevertheless, the policies 
of a number of these companies 
differ from the National Bureau 
form in several important respects. 


The Insuring Clauses of the Na- 
tional Bureau policy restrict cov- 
erages to bodily injury and prop- 
erty damage caused by accident. 
Some companies omit the words 
“caused by accident” from their 
bodily injury insuring clause and 
thus provide bodily injury coverage 
on an “occurrence” basis. 

The National Bureau form pro- 
vides blanket contractual coverage 
for lease agreements, easement 
agreements, agreements required 
by municipal ordinance, sidetrack 
agreements, and elevator and esca- 
lator maintenance agreements. It 
does not provide coverage for other 
types of contractual agreements un- 
less specified. Some companies use 
Comprehensive General Liability 
policies that provide blanket con- 
tractual liability coverage for all 
types of agreements. 

The Comprehensive General Li- 
ability policy transferred from the 
policyholder to the insurance com- 
pany the responsibility for discov- 
ering and dealing with hazards that 
might result in loss. This makes 
proper underwriting even more im- 
portant than when the underwriter 
had to anticipate loss only from 
described exposures and locations. 
A thorough survey is the under- 
writer's best protection against un- 
intentional assumption of unknown 
hazards. Properly made, a survey 
will supply the underwriter with 
all the information he needs, to 








THE COMP GENERAL LIABILITY POLICY 


The insured need not fear loss from some unexpected calamity 


underwrite and rate the risk. 

A thorough survey is also vital 
to the agent for it guarantees an 
adequate deposit premium. Unless 
an adequate deposit premium is 
charged, the insured may be 
stunned by the size of the addi- 
tional premium developed at audit. 
This creates a collection problem 
and places a severe strain on the 
friendly relationship between the 


agent and the insured. Even after 
almost two decades of experience 
with the form, there are still in- 
stances of large additional pre- 
miums for exposures that should 
have been revealed by the original 
survey. 

Broad though it is, the Com- 
prehensive General Liability pol- 
icy does not provide coverage for 
all the liability exposures of all 
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insureds. Consequently, endorse- The care, custody and control 


ments providing additional cover- 
ages are sometimes required. De- 
mands for certain coverages occur 
with sufficient frequency to justify 
the drafting of standard advisory 
endorsement forms. Coverage for 
libel, slander, false arrest and in- 
vasion of privacy can be afforded 
by the “Personal Injury Coverage” 
endorsement which is a standard 
advisory form of the Bureau. 


UABILITY 


property damage exclusion con- 
tained in the policy has always 
been a troublesome exclusion. The 
terms of this exclusion can be 
modified by the attachment of the 
“Broad Form Property Damage” 
endorsement which is also a stand- 
ard advisory form of the National 
Bureau. This endorsement reads as 
follows: 


ENDORSEMENT 


NOT VALID UNLESS SIGNED BY A DULY AUTHORIZED REPRESENTATIVE OF THE COMPANY 
BROAD FORM PROPERTY DAMAGE COVERAGE 


It is agreed that exclusion ( 
( ) Under Coverage( ), 


) of the policy is replaced by the following: 


1. to injury to or destruction of property owned or occupied by or rented to the tg property held by the 
insured for sale or property entrusted to the insured for storage or safekeeping, o 


2. except with respect to liability under sidetrac 
escalators at premises o 


k agreements covered by this policy or the use of elevators or 
ywwned, rented or controlled by the insured, to injury to or destruction of 


(i) property while on premises owned by or rented to the insured for the purpose of having operations per- 
formed on such property by or on behalf of the insured 


(ii) tools or equipment while being used by the 


insured in performing his operations, 


(iii) property in the custody of the insured which is to be installed, erected or used in construction by the 
insured, 


(iv) that particular part of any property, not on premises owned by or rented to the insured, 


(a) upon which operations are being performed by or on behalf of the insured at the time of the injury 
thereto or destruction thereof, arising out of such operations, or 


(b) out of which any injury or destruction 


arises, or 


(ce) the restoration, . se or replacement of which has been made or is necessary by reason of faulty 


workmanship thereon by or on 


behalf of the insured, 


(v) property which -! a transported by the insured by motor vehicle or team, including the loading or 
unloading 


3. te injury or destruction of any goods, products or containers thereof manufactured, sold, handled or dis- 


tributed or premises alienated 
which the arises. 


This endorsement forms 
a part of Policy No. 


by 


and is effective from 
(Standard Time as stated in the Policy) 


Date and place of issue 


by the BE svon insured, or work completed by or for the named insured, out of 


issued to 


Authorized Representative 














per- 
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The effect of this endorsement is 
to restrict the exclusion to property 
upon which the operations are be- 
ing performed at the time of in- 
jury, or to property out of which 
the injury arises, or to property, the 
repair, restoration or replacement 
of which has been made necessary 
by reason of faulty workmanship by 
the insured or faulty workmanship 
by a subcontractor of the insured. 
The endorsement also contains ex- 
clusions making it clear that the 
coverage does not apply to ex- 
posures which should properly be 
insured under direct Fire and Ex- 
tended Coverage forms, Fire Legal 
Liability forms, Bailee forms, Build- 
ers Risk forms, Contractors Equip- 
ment forms, Contractors Material 
Floater forms, or Cargo forms. 

The Comprehensive General Li- 
ability policy was designed for 
large risks with complex opera- 
tions and exposures, and initially, 
this policy was sold only to large 
risks. In fact, the minimum pre- 
mium requirements in effect at the 
time the policy was introduced 
made this so. The minimum pre- 
mium requirements have since been 
removed and, in recent years, more 
and more business has been written 
on a Comprehensive basis. In some 
parts of the country this has be- 
come the accepted way of writing 
liability insurance. 

If this should become the stand- 
ard way of writing liability cover- 
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age in all parts of the country, our 
present liability manuals would be 
outmoded. The liability manuals 
still cling to the procedure of sepa- 
rating hazards whereas the Com- 
prehensive General Liability policy 
sweeps all of thein together in one 
insuring clause. If all insureds 
should purchase Comprehensive 
coverage, there would be little 
need for separating liability ex- 
posures for rating purposes. A sin- 
gle rate for all exposures, including 
Products, would be more logical 
with the possible exception of ele- 
vators. It may be desirable to con- 
tinue to rate elevators separately. 
This exposure varies so much from 
risk to risk that it might not be 
fair to average the cost of this 
coverage over all insured risks, 
some of which might not have the 
exposure at all. All other liability 
exposures might very well be 
lumped together and averaged over 
all risks within a Manual classifica- 
tion, just as is done today in the 
Storekeepers Liability Manual. 
We would then have a single 
manual rate applicable to an entire 
classification. This is different from 
a composite rate for an individual 
risk. Composite rating is already 
permitted by the present rules. Ac- 
cording to the present manual 
rules, the initial computation of the 
composite rate requires the exten- 
sion of the individual exposures of 
the risk by the appropriate manual 
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rate or experience rate to arrive 
at the proper risk premium. The 
premium so obtained is then re- 
solved into a single composite rate. 
This is quite different from having 
a single manual rate for all expo- 
sures printed in the manual rate 
pages. 

Another development that might 
logically be anticipated is a single 
limit policy with a single insuring 
clause. Requests from large in- 
sureds for a single limit are not un- 
common even today. The single 
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insuring clause is a logical exten- 
sion of the single limit. 

According to today’s rules, Prod- 
ucts Liability insurance is an op- 
tional coverage. It is conceivable 
that this may be made a mandatory 
coverage in the future. This would 
be a logical extension of the Com- 
prehensive concept. 

It seems logical to anticipate 
some of these changes in the future. 
However, they are likely to evolve 
gradually in response to public de- 
mand rather than all at once. 
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Sell the Engineering Services! 


N RECENT YEARS the insurance 

market has become increasingly 
competitive. Many producers are 
discovering that “across the. board” 
selling helps keep accounts less 
vulnerable to attack by competi- 
tion. Such selling may necessitate 
the solicitation of coverages not 
previously worked. One such line 
may be workmen’s compensation, 
a coverage needed by most indus- 
trial or commercial accounts. Each 
state requires that, with stipulated 
exceptions, employers furnish com- 
pensation protection for their em- 
ployees. Most states permit the 
protection to be written by insur- 
ance companies. Therefore, many 
agents find this line of coverage to 
be a satisfactory avenue for both 
increased production and elimina- 
tion of competition. 

Rate-wise there is no difference 
in the price charged by different 
insurance companies. The wording 
of the compensation policy is basic- 
ally standard. Quality, however, 
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becomes a factor in the area of 
special services furnished by va- 
rious carriers. Of the many services 
provided by casualty insurers, none 
produce more dramatic results than 
casualty engineering in controlling 
loss. Sales presentations stressing 
this may mean the difference be- 
tween a signed application and no 
sale at all. 

It is important to remember that 
operating expense is a function of 
productive efficiency and is an 
ever-present concern of manage- 
ment. Today our economy is faced 
with constantly mounting costs 
combined with declining profits. 
As a result, some insurance buyers 
may become tempted by sales pre- 
sentations indicating an_ initial 
lower net price—completely over- 
looking the fact that non-existent 
or inadequate engineering service 
may accompany the package. 
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Also, many insurance buyers fail 
to distinguish between price and 
cost. Price refers to money paid for 
an article or service. Cost concerns 
the value received for money. 
Therefore, low-priced articles of 
poor quality may ultimately be 
costly. When properly explained, 
this important distinction can be 
utilized as a potent sales argument 
in favor of companies that provide 
valuable safety engineering service. 


Loss Factor 


We must always remember that 
the price of workmen’s compensa- 
tion is primarily determined by 
losses. Regardless of the rating plan 
used, there is a common require- 
ment that sufficient money be col- 
lected to pay losses and expenses. 
Obviously then, it is losses that de- 
termine price—not the rating plan 
used. 

Let us consider another factor 
concerning accidents. It pertains to 
the hidden uninsurable costs. They 
are hidden because they appear as 
wasteful, costly, production ex- 
penses which are, in most cases, 
many times greater than the direct 
compensation losses. The most im- 
portant thing to remember about 
hidden costs is that only the pre- 
vention of accidents eliminates 
them. 

It becomes obvious that the ac- 
tual cost of accidents becomes a 
combination of compensation pay- 
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ments PLUS hidden costs which 
are camouflaged as operating ex- 
penses. 

When a producer solicits com- 
pensation insurance, it is important 
for him to understand the differ- 
ence between insured and unin- 
sured accident costs. This distinc- 
tion should be stressed repeatedly 
during solicitation of compensation 
coverage. The way can then be 
paved for discussion of casualty 
engineering service and its impact 
on accident costs. 

While the primary concern of 
casualty safety engineering is acci- 
dent prevention, not increased pro- 
ductive efficiency, its assistance to 
management helps lower produc- 
tion costs. 

Present-day safety engineering, 
as practiced by the insurance in- 
dustry, requires a high degree of 
skill in “salesmanship” as well as 
engineering. This is essential as 
the insurance engineer does not 
have authority of law and must 
often rely upon resourcefulness to 
secure compliance with safety rec- 
ommendations. 

Insurance safety engineers can- 
not prevent accidents. They serve 
only as consultants providing serv- 
ice by direct assistance. Any in- 
sured can be helped in reducing 
accident and related costs provided 
it wishes to be helped and is will- 
ing to cooperate. 

Undoubtedly an explanation of 
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how engineers usually service an 
insured is indicated at this point. 
First, a comprehensive study is 
made of an insured’s safety organ- 
ization, accidents, and operations 
to determine what accident pre- 
vention controls are necessary. 
Based upon such an evaluation, a 
long-range plan of service, tailored 
to fit the specific needs of the ac- 
count, is developed. This may in- 
volve such activities as develop- 
ment of plans for a safety organ- 
ization, programs for making in- 
spections or investigations of acci- 
dents, and the development of em- 
ployee educational programs keyed 
to general or specific problems. 

If the general evaluation indi- 
cates that accidents are occurring 
because of physical or mechanical 
hazards, a substantial part of the 
engineers’ service time is devoted 
to studying specific conditions 
which produce loss. Service activ- 
ities of this type might involve a 
study of such items as plant layout, 
housekeeping, lighting, methods 
employed in handling and control- 
ling toxic or explosive substances, 
work methods, flow of materials, 
and any other operating details 
having a direct bearing on accident 
possibilities. 

Because it is an axiom of success- 
ful selling that a person should be- 
lieve in his product, some examples 
of the results of successful insur- 
ance engineering are: 





SELL THE ENGINEERING SERVICES! 





Case No. 1 

A metal stamping concern’s com- 
pensation premiums had been in- 
creasing each year, principally due 
to serious punch press accidents. 
Despite the adverse trend, the 
safety engineer was unable to 
move the insured to action until he 
submitted a report showing that the 
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profits on approximately $377,300 
of sales had been absorbed in debit 
penalty premiums during a speci- 
fied period. 

Seeing the relationship between 
accident costs and operating profits, 
management agreed that there was 
a need for action. With the advice 
of the insurance company engineer, 
the risk began a program of safe- 
guarding punch presses and dies. 
Other safe operating practices were 
also established and put into effect. 
As a result of this program, the 
number of serious accidents was 
reduced appreciably and employee 
morale was improved through the 
elimination of obvious work haz- 


ards. 


Case No. 2 


A plastics manufacturer devel- 
oped high losses and a debit rating 
because of serious employee acci- 
dents. 

An engineering evaluation of the 
insured’s problems was made by 
the insurance engineer. The study 
disclosed that misdirected accident 
prevention activities, a lack of safe 
operating procedures, and inade- 
quate guarding of molding presses 
was the underlying cause of the 
high loss-ratio. 

After completing the safety eval- 
uation, the safety engineer arranged 
for a meeting with the insured’s 
top management at which time 
recommendations for an accident 
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control plan were submitted. Im- 
mediate action on the part of man- 
agement was recommended in order 
to show both supervision and em- 
ployees that the insured was con- 
cerned about the accident problem, 
and intended to do something 
about it. 

The insured agreed to the need 
for action. A program of guarding 
the molding presses was selected 
as the first problem upon which 
action would be taken and a pro- 
cedure was established to insure 
follow-through on the safety rec- 
ommendations. Further, it was 
agreed that the insured’s executive 
vice president would personally 
present details of the accident pre- 
vention program to supervision and 
point out that the responsibility for 
preventing accidents was theirs. 
Safe operating procedures were 
also developed and put into opera- 
tion. 

In order that the accident pre- 
vention program would continue in 
an effective manner, a safety com- 
mittee was appointed and assigned 
the responsibility for making sur- 
veys, holding meetings, investigat- 
ing accidents and creating em- 
ployee educational programs. 

The success of the program was 
evidenced by the fact that injury 
losses were only $1,875, during the 
first year the plan was in operation 
in the plant, and premiums were 
$28,500. 
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Case No. 3 

The manual rates of an electron- 
ics manufacturer were subject to 
a 76% experience debit. To seek 
temporary relief the risk agreed 
that the coverage be written on a 
retrospective rating plan. This ne- 
cessitated the adoption of an acci- 
dent control program. 

In order to properly evaluate the 
insured’s needs a comprehensive 


SELL THE ENGINEERING SERVICES! 











He must be resourceful to secure compliance with safety recommendations 


study was made by the insurance 
engineer of accidents, operations, 
and the safety program. The study 
indicated that the poor experience 
was an outgrowth of poor work 
practices and uncoordinated acci- 
dent prevention activities. 

A safety program embracing op- 
timum participation by both man- 
agement and all levels of super- 
vision resulted. The following year 














disabling injuries were reduced 
53%. A cost savings, evidenced by 
a return of approximately $10,000 
at the end of the adjustment pe- 


riod, was effected. 
Case No. 4 

A carrier was faced with a deci- 
sion to ask an agent to cancel a 
manufacturer of machinery and 
elevators, due to continued poor 
accident experience. 

Before taking the final step, the 
engineer and agent jointly con- 
ferred with the plant management 
to outline details of a program that 
it was felt would alleviate the 
situation. The insured agreed to 
the suggested program because the 
alternative was being relegated to 
the status of an “assigned risk.” 

An analysis was made of costly 
accidents, followed by an engineer- 
ing survey of the operations. The 
survey disclosed that several sub- 
standard methods of handling 
heavy materials were responsible 
for the high loss-ratio. 

Two examples of the corrective 
measures recommended will serve 
to illustrate how productive effi- 
ciency emerged from the elimina- 
tion of hazards. First, a simple 
hand hoist, at a cost of $60, was 
installed for unloading and stack- 
ing pipe. This hoist minimized the 
possibility of back injuries. The 
operation, which formerly took four 
men, is now performed by one 
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worker. The second illustration con- 
cerns the installation of an electric 
hoist, costing $350, for placing 
heavy parts on a turret lathe. This 
hoist saved its cost in six months 
— aside from safety benefits — de- 
rived by eliminating time lost by 
workers who formerly left their 
own work to assist in lifting heavy 
parts onto the lathe. 

Improved employee and com- 
munity relations were intangible 
by-products that resulted when it 
became apparent that the company 
was genuinely interested in the 
well-being of their employees. 

The elimination of accident haz- 
ards was principally responsible for 
an improvement in_ experience 
modification, which changed from 
a 32% debit to a 22% credit. The 
tangible result was an annual sav- 
ing of about $2,600 in Workmen’s 
Compensation premiums. 


Case No. 5 


A new woodworking concern 
was organized. Upon becoming in- 
corporated, the concern proceeded 
with plans for construction of a 
modern plant. 

The insurance company engineer 
worked closely with the manage- 
ment of this new company, making 
recommendations for suitable safe- 
guards applicable to both the build- 
ing and equipment. The result was 
a safe modern woodworking plant. 
Before operations got under way, 
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work methods were pre-planned to 
insure their performance with opti- 
mum safety. 

In order that accident preven- 
tion activities would continue in 
an effective manner, a supervisors 
safety committee was established. 
Committee members were given 
the responsibility for making acci- 
dent prevention surveys, investiga- 
tions of accidents, and the creation 
of employee educational programs. 

The results of “getting off to a 
right start” were most impressive. 
During the first five years of safe 
operation, a total of $20,950 was 
saved through experience rating. 
During the sixth year, while operat- 
ing on a 57% credit, premium sav- 
ings of $25,600 were realized. 

This illustration effectively shows 
that accidents can be controlled 
when insurance engineers and man- 
agement operate as a team. 

A vital segment of the capital 
stock insurance industry’s program 
for maintaining vigorous leadership 
in the field of accident prevention 
lies in its continuing research for 
new and better ways to service in- 
sureds. 

Working in cooperation with the 
home office engineering staffs of 
member companies, the engineer- 
ing and research division of the 
accident prevention department of 
the Association of Casualty and 
Surety Companies supplements 
company efforts through a con- 
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stantly expanding research program 
concerning such special hazards as: 
¢ Chemicals—such as mercury, 
hydrochloric acid and urani- 
um. 

* Industrial Processes and Op- 
erations — such as blasting 
methods, degreasing processes, 
and disposal of radio-active 
wastes. 

¢ Special Hazards—such as low- 
voltage electrical hazards, pro- 
tection of utilities from dam- 
age during construction opera- 
tions, and noise problems in 
industry. 

¢ Industrial Hygiene and Health 
—such as occupational dis- 
eases, toxicity of chemicals, 
and personal protective equip- 
ment. 

¢ Equipment—such as elevators, 
unfired pressure vessels, and 
machine guards. 

Informative reports of such 
studies are furnished to member 
companies so that their field engi- 
neers may be kept up to date con- 
cerning new problems in accident 
prevention. 

Such broad cooperative research 
activity is unique in the insurance 
industry. Acting as a clearing house 
to coordinate research and avoid 
duplication, the Association’s acci- 
dent prevention department has 
developed a fund of source infor- 
mation on current and anticipated 








accident prevention problems which 
contributes substantially to main- 
taining a position of leadership. 

Because of this fund of shared 
information, no capital stock insur- 
ance company is at a disadvantage 
due to size. Whether companies 
employ a few or many engineers, 
no producer need hesitate in sell- 
ing the qualifications of the com- 
pany’s engineering service. 

With rising workmen’s compen- 
sation costs, insureds are realizing 
they can’t afford to eat up profits 
in paying high penalty premiums. 
Safety engineering then becomes a 
strong selling point, and many suc- 
cessful producers are emphasizing 
expert safety engineering as a part 
of their sales proposals. Backed 
with this extra know-how, agents 
can show potential insureds how 
they can get immediate remedial 


+ 
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assistance to alleviate loss due to 
physical and mechanical conditions, 
how to prepare long-range plans 
geared to specific company needs, 
and how to plan new operations 
engineered for maximum safety. 
Management has become aware 
that safety is good business, and 
companies have found increasing 
success by selling industrial man- 
agement on the value of safety en- 
gineering. The safety engineers of 
capital stock casualty companies 
are second to none and are con- 
tinually pioneering new fields of 
research vital to maintaining lead- 
ership in this field. Producers who 
utilize these expertly trained engi- 
neers to sell management on safe- 
ty engineering for more profits will 
find a fertile field for developing 
new clients and retaining those 


already on the books. 


“I tell you I won't have this room,” protested 
the old lady to the bellboy. “I ain’t going to 
pay good money for a room no bigger than a 
closet with a measly folding bed in it. Jest be- 
cause I'm from the country . . .” 

“Get in, ma’am, get in. This is the elevator.” 





—The Wyoming Insuror 
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Liability of Landlord—A woman ten- 
ant of an apartment house was shot 
and seriously injured by the caretaker 
employed by the landlord. She sued 
the landlord, claiming, among other 
things, that he had knowledge of his 
caretaker‘s previous bad record but 
nevertheless retained him as an em- 
ployee and was thus negligent in 
knowingly employing a servant of 
vicious propensities. Her complaint 
was dismissed, but the appellate court 
ordered it reinstated and the case to 
proceed to trial. (Mallory v. O’Neil 
(Florida 1954) 69 S. 2d. 313.) 
ies # 

Liability of Storekeeper—A woman 
was shopping in a department store. 
In going downstairs to the basement 
she tripped on the edge of a metal 
strip on one of the steps, fell down 
several steps and was injured. She and 
her husband sued the store for dam- 
ages for her injuries. Although the 
defendant’s evidence indicated that an 
inspection of the steps was made every 
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morning and that there had been an 
inspection made the morning the 
woman fell and that there was nothing 
the matter with the steps after the 
accident, the jury nevertheless brought 
in a verdict in favor of the injured 
woman and her husband. The appel- 
late court affirmed the judgment. 
(Stais v. Sears, Roebuck & Co. (Penn- 
sylvania 1954) 102 A. 2d. 204.) 
te 3 

Liability of Plumber—While a woman 
was taking a bath in a tub in the base- 
ment of her home, the hot water 
faucet recently installed by a plumber 
fell out of its installation, causing hot 
water to pour forth, severely scalding 
her. In scrambling out of the tub she 
sustained additional injuries. She sued 
the plumber and recovered judgment 
when the jury found the plumber to 
have been negligent and brought in a 
verdict in her favor. The judgment 
was affirmed on appeal. (Gnurek v. 
Kajder (Maryland 1953) 101 A. 2d. 
204.) 





The driver of this car sideswiped another car, was thrown out and killed, as car smashed 
through a Cleveland store’s brick wall causing $19,000 damage. 
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Train 


Railroad casualties have declined sharply since the end 
of World War II when, in 1945 alone, 4,691 died and 61,481 
were injured. 

There is no complacency, however, in the current annual 
total of accidents involving railroads. The average is now 
2,500 deaths and 25,000 injuries per year. 
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and 2,368,000 injuries exceeded the tofaF ae: of 
twenty-five states! 

The estimated 1957 death total of 38,300 is a slight 
improvement but the costs of last year’s accidents are ex- 
pected to top seven billion dollars. 
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A collision of two freight trains in the northern Maine woods near Jackman caused death 
of the engineer and injured three trainmen. 




















“A fake, yes... but it saves many man-hours at the water cooler!” 
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The insurance industry has always encouraged and 





supported ident pre 





tion as its humanitarian 
responsibility and, over the years, one of the most 
vital activities of the Accident Prevention Department 
of the Association has been its relationship with other 
organizations in the safety movement—by its financial 
support and leadership assistance 








Partners: Insurance and Safety 


HE INSURANCE INDUSTRY 

founded America’s organized 
safety movement. Almost every 
major safety effort undertaken since 
has been spearheaded or 
strongly supported by insurance 
representatives, and the industry’s 
consistent financial support and co- 
operation with safety organizations 
have made “insurance” synonymous 
with “accident prevention.” 

As the nation’s industry ex- 
pands and motor travel increases 
yearly, the “partnership” of insur- 
ance with safety programs con- 
tinues to prove that accident pre- 
vention is good business—for our 
industry, for industry in general 
and for the American public. With- 
out the direct concern and pioneer- 
ing efforts of the insurance indus- 
try, the property losses, deaths and 
injuries from traffic and industrial 
accidents would have been far 
higher in past years. Without the 
protection of insurance and the 
safety services provided by the in- 


then 
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surance industry, rapid advances in 
scientific, economic and social areas 
would have been less possible. 

Most of the basic concepts in ac- 
cident prevention originated in the 
insurance industry. Foremost was 
the premise that the industry has a 
humanitarian responsibility in ad- 
dition to its business and profit mo- 
tives. The industry has never de- 
parted from this premise and has 
always undertaken the obligation 
of preventing accidents not only for 
its insureds but for the nation as a 
whole. 

The casualty insurance industry 
spends around 30 million dollars 
every year to prevent accidents in 
the United States, by a conserva- 
tive estimate. There are about 1,000 
casualty insurance companies in the 
country, most of which maintain 
a Loss Prevention Department, 
staffed by safety specialists em- 
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ployed to help insureds reduce their 
accident experience. 

In the capital-stock end of the 
business nearly all companies com- 
mand still broader resources in at- 
tacking the accident problem by 
belonging to the Association of 
Casualty and Surety Companies, a 
trade association which maintains 
an accident prevention department 
responsible for conducting public 
safety programs. The capital stock 
casualty insurance industry was the 
first segment of the industry to de- 
vote major emphasis to the preven- 
tion of accidents, and through the 
accident prevention department of 
the Association, provides by far the 
largest number of organized safety 
programs throughout the United 
States, Canada and Puerto Rico. 


VrraLt RELATIONS 


Through the years, one of the 
most vital activities of the depart- 
ment has been its relationship with 
other organizations comprising the 
nucleus of the national safety move- 
ment—giving them substantial fi- 
nancial support, proper direction 
and forceful leadership. 

During the past 21 years, finan- 
cial grants totalling nearly two and 
one-quarter million dollars have 
been made to 33 organizations on 
the national, state and local levels 
in the interest of accident preven- 
tion. The fundamental philosophy 
of our financial grants-in-aid is to 
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provide money for organizations 
working in accident prevention that 
can effectively help accomplish our 
objective of increased public safety. 
Grants totalling one-quarter of a 
million dollars are given to these 
organizations yearly. This financial 
aid has been responsible in many 
instances for the successful de- 
velopment of embryonic groups 
into strong organizations with the 
stature necessary to provide leader- 
ship that will mold official and pub- 
lic opinion on essential safety pro- 
gram needs. 

The organizations which the de- 
partment works with can be broken 
into five basic types which con- 
stitute the organized traffic safety 
movement in America: Govern- 
ment agencies, organizations of 
traffic officials, professional safety 
organizations, special interest 
groups and citizen public support 
groups. 

Each of these groups makes a 
distinct and important contribution 
to the complete and effective na- 
tional traffic safety program. The 
department has developed and 
maintains a close working relation- 
ship with major organizations in 
each of the five classes mentioned 
in order to continue efforts to re- 
duce traffic accident experience. 
Brief summaries of operations indi- 
cate the scope and intensity of in- 
surance activity in its continuing 
partnership for safety. 
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GOvERNMENT AGENCIES 


Much of our program consists of 
providing technical and consulta- 
tive assistance to government agen- 
cies on all levels bearing directly 
on their vested responsibility for 
traffic safety. Consultative study 
programs are now underway in New 
York City, Chattanooga, Tenn., 
and Hartford, Conn., while effec- 
tive assistance was recently given 
in continuing consultation with 
Vermont and Maine. 


Our summertime Slow Down 
and Live campaign cuts across 
nearly all areas of safety organiza- 
tion, but receives especially good 
cooperation from the Armed Forces, 
the Post Office Department and a 
variety of state agencies contacted 
by the Association of State and 
Provincial Safety Coordinators, for 
whom we develop and administer 
the program. A good illustration of 
interest in building sound safety 
programs as well as better roads 
has been the “Slow Down and 
Live” warnings painted on the 
backs of construction warning signs 
by highway departments in many 
states. 

We are regularly called on by 
the Armed Forces to help formu- 
late and carry out military traffic 
safety programs. We recently took 
part in a workshop with the Air 
Force in Texas on developing an 
effective, integrated traffic safety 
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program, and assisted a year-long 
program at the U. S. Naval Base, 
New London, Conn., which re- 
duced off-duty accidents from 19 
in 1956 to none in 1957. 

We have also co-sponsored the 
American Standard Safety Code of 
Safety Glazing Materials for Motor 
Vehicles with the National Bureau 
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Mr. Boate is manager of the acci- 
dent prevention department of the 
Association of Casualty and Surety 
Companies. He was formerly chief 
of the traffic division of the Penn- 
sylvania State Police. He is active 
in many national safety groups. 
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of Standards. The code has been 
adopted by the individual states 
and the automobile manufacturers 
to provide the public with the best 
possible quality and type of auto 
safety glass. Still another example 
of our cooperation with govern- 
mental agencies has been our par- 
ticipation as a member of the 
Advisory Committee for Brake Re- 
search to the Bureau of Public 
Roads. These special brake research 
projects led to accurate evaluation 
of the performance ability of exist- 
ing vehicle braking systems, and 
have resulted in the development 
of more stringent regulations and 
the design of more efficient braking 
systems. 


ORGANIZATIONS OF TRAFFIC 
OFFICIALS 


Special organizations represent 
almost every group of officials with 
traffic responsibilities, serving as 
their spokesman and striving to im- 
prove their performance standards. 
Traffic officials have the greatest 
potential for reducing traffic acci- 
dents since authority and responsi- 
bility for traffic safety rests with 
them. We have developed a rela- 
tionship of close cooperation as 
respected advisors with the groups 
of traffic officials. Our leadership 
has resulted in stimulating these or- 
ganizations to adopt the basic prin- 
ciples and procedures of accident 
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prevention which we feel are vitally 
needed irrespective of considera- 
tions of politics, economics, or pri- 
vate and group interests. 

The American Association of 
Motor Vehicle Administrators is 
composed of the Motor Vehicle 
Commissioners of the forty-eight 
states and Canada, and strives to 
further traffic safety through stand- 
ardization and uniformity in prac- 
tices and procedures in the admin- 
istration and enforcement of traffic 
laws. We work closely with them 
in developing their program and 
have given them financial aid 
since 1938. 

Through a special joint com- 
mittee of AAMVA leaders and 
member company executives repre- 
senting the accident prevention de- 
partment’s advisory committee, we 
have been instrumental in helping 
this organization develop a con- 
tinually strengthening position on 
using driver licensing control to re- 
move the unsafe driver from the 
public roads. 

The International Association of 
Chiefs of Police represents police 
chiefs throughout the world, and 
has vested its traffic safety func- 
tions in the Northwestern Univer- 
sity Traffic Institute. The basic ob- 
jective of the Institute is to upgrade 
police traffic law enforcement prac- 
tices through personnel training, 
field surveys and technical assist- 
ance with traffic problems and re- 
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search. We have worked closely 
with the Institute in many projects, 
and have made substantial financial 
grants to them since 1945 to further 
their field service police depart- 
ment reorganization and training 
program. This is especially signifi- 
cant because direct technical con- 
sultative traffic assistance to gov- 
ernment agencies continues to be 
the most promising approach in the 
reduction of accidents. 

The Institute of Traffic Engi- 
neers is the national professional 
organization of traffic engineers, 
and was founded in 1930 in the 
offices of the Association’s accident 
prevention department. We have 
played a key role in the develop- 
ment of this organization as a pro- 
fessional group of accepted stature 
with the objective of advancing 
traffic engineering principles to 
realize safer and more efficient 
traffic movement on our public 
streets and highways. Revision is 
currently underway on the third 
edition of the Traffic Engineering 
Handbook, the bible of the profes- 
sion, which has been developed by 
the Institute with our technical and 
financial assistance. 

The American Bar Association 
represents 90,000 attorneys, and 
has created a Traffic Court Im- 
provement Program to improve the 
prosecution and trial of traffic law 
violators. We have provided finan- 
cial assistance since 1950 for this 


endeavor and have worked closely 
to further their basic program of 
providing direct technical evalua- 
tion, assistance and training to 
traffic courts throughout the coun- 
try. 

The Association of State and 
Provincial Safety Coordinators rep- 
resents the safety coordinators of 
all states, Puerto Rico and the 
Canadian provinces, and has real- 
ized its stature primarily through 
our developing the Slow Down and 
Live program for them. Besides 
running the largest and most effec- 
tive special emphasis program ever 
attempted, this association brings 
state and provincial safety coordi- 
nators into closer cooperation to 
further safety programs at all 
levels. Staff serves as executive sec- 
retary of their Association, and all 
Association affairs are administered 
out of the accident prevention de- 
partment office. 

We have also played important 
roles in other governmental traffic 
programs. We have helped finance 
the National Committee on Uni- 
form Traffic Laws and Ordinances 
since 1947 and have been instru- 
mental in providing leadership in 
getting needed revisions in both na- 
tionally recommended traffic safety 
legislative guides—the Uniform 
Vehicle Code and the Model Traf- 
fic Ordinance for Municipalities. 
We recently led a move to incor- 
porate absolute speed laws with 
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statutory maximum limits in place 
of outmoded, impractical and un- 
enforceable “prima facie” speed laws 
in the revision of the Uniform 
Vehicle Code. Further example of 
the respect our leadership has 
gained occurred in 1956 when the 
Governor's Highway Safety Con- 
ference asked our assistance in 
drafting a program on state traffic 
safety needs for adoption bv their 
members. 


PROFESSIONAL SAFETY 
ORGANIZATIONS 


The National Safety Council em- 
braces all areas of safety, and staff 
of our accident prevention depart- 
ment has played a consistently im- 
portant role in traffic and industrial 
areas. 

Both staffs of the Department and 
member companies have taken an 
especially influential part in traffic 
safety activity. The Department 
manager has just completed a two- 
year term as chairman of the Traf- 
fic and Transportation Conference, 
which develops and guides the 
Council's traffic safety programs, 
and now serves on the Board of 
Directors. 

The National Safety Council is 
potentially the strongest safety or- 
ganization in the nation, and we 
have provided them with substan- 
tial financial aid since 1945. We 
were also influential in bringing 
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about a needed reorganization sev- 
eral years ago, which is increasing 
the Council's effectiveness. In ad- 
dition, the size of the NSC traffic 
field staff was doubled last year 
through a joint grant of the auto- 
mobile manufacturers and the cas- 
ualty insurance industry, facili- 
tating a much more comprehensive 
program of direct field assistance 
in developing and strengthening 
state and local citizen public sup- 
port organizations. 

In industrial safety activity, staff 
maintains representation on the In- 
dustrial Conference as a member 
at large, and has in addition par- 
ticipated in various other com- 
mittees such as the Small Business 
and Association committee. Staff 
has also given assistance by review- 
ing various data sheets and tech- 
nical publications before publica- 
tion by the National Safety Coun- 
cil. 

The American Society of Safety 
Engineers encourages the develop- 
ment of safety engineering as a pro- 
fession to prevent accidents and 
conserve life and property. Both 
Association staff and member com- 
pany personnel have contributed 
strong support to the ASSE from 
early in its organization to the 
present. Staff work has been con- 
centrated in the Metropolitan New 
York Chapter, where staff has held 
numerous administrative posts, in- 
cluding important chairmanships 
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and membership on the Chapter’s 
Executive and Advisory Com- 
mittees. 


SPeEcIAL INTEREST GROUPS 


Many special interest groups 
have been developed which give 
emphasis to certain phases of the 
traffic problem, cooperating with 
the national safety movement. Over 
the years, close reciprocal coopera- 
tion has developed between the 
Department and special interest 
groups carrying on a full-time pro- 
gram such as the Automotive Safety 
Foundation, National Highway 
Users Conference, Inter-Industry 
Highway Safety Committee, Amer- 
ican Automobile Association, and 
the American Trucking Association. 

Current projects of the Boy 
Scouts and the American Medical 
Society are of particular note be- 
cause they reflect increasing in- 
terest in traffic safety by influential 
national organizations due in part 
to our leadership and stimulation. 
Staff has assisted in the planning, 
from national down to county 
levels, of the 1958 Boy Scout Safety 
Good Turn, which will include an 
intensive three-month traffic safety 
program. We have also undertaken 
a joint program with the American 
Medical Association to increase 
public and medical knowledge of 
the medical aspects of traffic ac- 
cident prevention and the possible 


effects on driver capabilities of 
newer popular usage drugs. 

Education is not generally con- 
sidered as a special interest group, 
but the increasingly vital contribu- 
tions educational institutions are 
making in traffic safety merit brief 
discussion here. The Department 
has developed a_ three-fold ap- 
proach which stimulates high 
school driver training courses, the 
training of teachers for these 
courses and applied research in 
auto-crash injury. 

The driver education program 
entered its tenth year with awards 
presented to the Governors of an 
increasing number of states for 
driver education programs of ex- 
cellence or merit. Percentage of 
students getting competent driver 
training has risen from 13% in 1947 
to 65% of those eligible in 1957. 
Substantial staff time and funds are 
expended each year on these an- 
nual surveys, which have come to 
be a nationally accepted yardstick. 

The New York University Cen- 
ter for Safety Education is the 
recognized training institute for 
professional safety workers, and 
was founded in 1938 by a sizeable 
grant from the Association which 
has been renewed yearly since 
then. The first university depart- 
ment in safety education on a grad- 
uate level in the country, the Cen- 
ter continues to train leaders in 
safety education. 
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Besides cooperating with educa- 
tional institutions on all levels, pro- 
viding teachers for courses, mate- 
rials and financial aid, we have 
given impetus to the Cornell Uni- 
versity Auto-Crash Injury Research 
project. This has resulted in the 
current wide-spread interest and 
growing acceptance of seat safety 
belts and other automobile safety 
devices which have been developed 
by the automobile manufacturers 
on the basis of findings of this con- 
tinuing research. 

In industrial activities, the staff 
has also played key roles in work 
with the American Standards As- 
sociation, the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, National Fire 
Protection Association, the Asso- 
ciated General Contractors of 
America and others. 

The American Standards Asso- 
ciation is especially important be- 
cause the standardization of vari- 
ous safety codes for equipment 
greatly facilitates safety engineer- 
ing conducted by insurance car- 
riers for their industrial clients. It 
also facilitetes the development of 
engineering, industrial, consumer 
and safety standards, eliminating 
overlapping of standards by other 
organizations and welding con- 
flicting standards into a generally 
accepted “American standard.” 
These standards are developed by 
a “sectional committee” with a bal- 
anced representation of equipment 
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manufacturers, employers, em- 
ployees, government agencies and 
insurance Carriers. 

Staff has exerted a strong influ- 
ence toward developing sound and 
equitable standards on _ various 
standards boards of the ASA and 
miscellaneous sectional committees 
under their jurisdiction. We are 
currently represented on the Board 
of Directors, the Standards Coun- 
cil, which rules on the initiation 
and scope of projects and develops 
and approves standards, and also 
on various specialized boards. 

The National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters is a public service or- 
ganization designed to protect 
property, lives and serve fire in- 
surance companies and their policy 
holders. Some of its projects have 
been of interest to the Association 
and we have cooperated with the 
NFBU in developing and distribu- 
ting a comprehensive “Hospital In- 
spection” checklist as a guide for 
discovering fire and accident haz- 
ards. Recently, we provided tech- 
nical and claims information in de- 
veloping a pamphlet, “Blasting 
Claims—A Guide for Adjusters,” 
which was designed to foster 
sound adjustment practices of 
blasting claims and to promote a 
better understanding of problems 
common to all parties involved in 
such claims. 

The National Fire Protection As- 
sociation promotes fire protection 
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and prevention, circulating  in- 
formation on these subjects in order 
to secure the cooperation of its 
members and the public in estab- 
lishing proper safeguards against 
loss of life and property by fire. 
The Association is currently repre- 
sented on 20 technical committees 
of the NFPA, including those deal- 
ing with transit operations, static 
electricity, explosion denting, air 
conditioning, fire doors and win- 
dows, flame-proofing and preserva- 
tion treatments and hospital op- 
erating rooms. 

The Associated General Con- 
tractors of America has a national 
committee on accident prevention 
comprised of AGC personnel and a 
subordinate liaison committee of 
safety engineers made up of repre- 
sentatives of national associations 
of casualty insurers. This liaison 
committee appoints representatives 
from both stock and mutual as- 
sociations to twelve AGC district 
accident prevention committees, 
on which staff and member com- 
pany representatives have served, 
expounding insurance viewpoints 
and emphasizing the value of cas- 
ualty engineering services to the 
construction industry. 

Finally, on the industrial side, 
the Accident Prevention Depart- 
ment cooperates with the Presi- 
dent’s Conference on Occupation 
Safety, the Industrial Hygiene 


Foundation of America, the Presi- 
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dent’s committee on Employment 
of the Physically Handicapped, 
and the National Elevator Manu- 
facturing Industry. 


CirizEN Pusiic SupporT Groups 


Significant progress in reducing 
traffic accidents will only be real- 
ized when strong citizen support 
groups at state and local levels 
are created with adequate finan- 
cing and qualified staff to press 
for needed improvements in of- 
ficial traffic safety programs. Cog- 
nizant of this crucial area in the 
attack on traffic accidents, we have 
actively supported and aided many 
state and local public support 
groups throughout the years by 
helping them develop into organi- 
zations capable of implementing 
effective traffic safety programs. 
These groups include, to mention 
only a few: The Greater New York 
Safety Council, New York City 
Citizens Traffic Safety Board, 
Michigan Inter-Industry Highway 
Safety Committee, Chicago Citi- 
zens Traffic Safety Board, Los An- 
geles Safety Council, Vermont 
Emergency Council on Highway 
Safety, and the Maine Citizens 
Highway Safety Committee. 

The key group for coordinating 
and developing citizen public sup- 
port for traffic safety programs is 
the President’s Committee on Traf- 
fic Safety. Prior to the advent of 














this committee in 1946, conflicting 
interests retarded advancement of 
the traffic safety movement and it 
has been in the area of correcting 
this condition that the work of the 
President’s Committee has been 
most valuable. We have been an 
integral part of this committee 
since its creation. Our General 
Manager serves on its advisory 
committee, and we continue to 
provide substantial financial and 
staff assistance in the implementa- 
tion of its program. 

Most important among the Presi- 
dent’s Committee’s immediate pro- 
jects is a series of four regional 
conferences scheduled from March 
through late May in Atlantic City, 
Chicago, San Francisco, and Miami 
Beach. Staff has accepted key as- 
signments to serve in planning and 
advisory capacity for these confer- 
ences. State Legislators and busi- 
ness leaders will attend as the con- 
ferences establish firm traffic safety 
programs closer to the grass roots 
level throughout the country and 
develop leadership for organizing 
effective citizen support groups to 
support official traffic safety pro- 
grams of priority needs. 

Through our close relationship 
with other top flight organizations 
in the organized national safety 
movement, we have provided lead- 
ership to help accomplish an ob- 
jective appraisal of needs and a 
practical program of accident pre- 
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vention. We have led the fight 
against excessive speed and auto- 
mobile horsepower, and have 
spoken out against hot-rod clubs 
and drag strips. We continue to 
lead the fight for chemical tests 
for intoxication, radar and un- 
marked police cars, high school 
driver education, periodic vehicle 
inspection, greater application of 
traffic and industrial safety engi- 
neering principles, more stringent 
use of driver license control meas- 
ures, consistent safety improvement 
in industrial equipment in many 
fields, more stringent use of driver 
license control measures, increases 
in police manpower, improvements 
in traffic courts, and many other 
essential needs in traffic and indus- 
trial safety areas. 

In our continuing relationships 
with all top flight safety organiza- 
tions, we have never told less than 
the full truth about existing condi- 
tions and the vigorous action 
needed to better them. We may 
have been considered outspoken, 
but the Association’s accident pre- 
vention department is looked to 
for just such an honest appraisal, 
backed up by its financial aid and 
highly qualified staff assistance. 
Progress has been slow, but is en- 
couraging as we continue to main- 
tain our position of leadership in 
this partnership so vital to a 
healthy America, the partnership 
of insurance and safety. 
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Introducing a new regular JouRNAL feature which will be pre- 
pared by the Research Department of the Association to sum- 
marize information of interest to the industry. 


ee The adverse results of the postwar inflation have affected 
casualty and property insurers to a greater extent than the majority of 
businesses in the nation. The heavy impact on casualty-property under- 
writers stems from the very nature of the business—the rates, constructed 
at one point in time, never reflect the cost of doing business as repre- 
sented by expenses and losses paid in inflated dollars. 

Although it is difficult to measure the extent of the inflation on the 
adverse 1956-57 underwriting results, particularly automobile lines, 
some indication is found in the following countrywide data based on U. S. 
Department of Labor Indexes: 

Increase 1953-1957 


Automobile Repair Costs 19% 
Medical Care 17 
Physician’s Fees 16 
Hospital Rates 33 
Automobile Insurance Rates 5 


An over-all figure for automobile repair costs may tend to hide the full 
inflationary impact on casualty companies. Therefore, the following cost 
data computed from recognized repair manuals including parts and labor 
for some fairly common repair jobs on one of the “low-priced three” auto- 
mobiles, reflects selected increases from 1953-1957: 


Repair Job 1953 1957 Increase 
Front Fender and Light $50.85 $71.70 41% 
Bumper and Front End 29.70 56.75 91 
Suspension, Front 61.45 80.05 30 
Door, Front 108.43 129.85 20 


Many insurance analysts foresee the present leveling off of price levels 
as particularly advantageous to casualty-property underwriters. However, 
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the basic problem of long run inflation is still in the picture despite the 
temporary lull in price rises occasioned by the current adjustment period. 
One factor is the boost in defense appropriations with higher amounts pre- 
dicted for future years. This indicates an inflationary trend insurers cannot 
ignore. 


High Jury Awards: Contributing also to the spiraling costs for 
casualty-property insurers is the persistent trend toward higher 
damage awards by juries. In New York State the average award 
increased from approximately $3,500 in 1941 to about $11,200 
in 1957, a rise of 221%. In one area, a nearly six-fold increase 
was noted. 


AXATION: State taxes on insurance companies already high, may go 
"ot cade higher in the next decade. The impetus for higher taxes on pre- 
miums stems from the fact that state and municipal governments are 
today facing a financial crisis as the rise in costs of government are run- 
ning ahead of ability to generate added revenues. The adverse effects of 
this trend are reflected in a passage from a recent article on government 
debt management: “Such consideration as fairness, equity and economic 
efficiency in taxation are given less weight as the revenue pressure in- 
creases.” 

The principal state tax for almost a century, the gross premiums tax, 
currently runs about 16% of all major direct business tax revenue collected 
by the states. Generally speaking, this rate is effectively higher than rates 
on other types of businesses especially when dollar premium volume is 
compared to gross sales of other businesses. 

The danger lies in that insurance companies are vulnerable in the area 
of state taxation because the gross premiums tax is 1) easy to administer, 
2) produces a relatively steady return in times of declining business activity 
as well as in good times and 3) applies equally to all types of insurance 
organization and is compatible with rate regulations. 

Nor should it be assumed that any total increase in taxes is immedi- 
ately passed on to the policyholders. A recent study by the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Economic Report indicates that only a portion of business 
taxes are shifted forward in the form of price increases, depending of 
course on the type of business. 


APITAL Funps: As a source of capital funds for financing all phases 
C of the nation’s development, insurance companies have grown tre- 
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mendously during the first half of the twentieth century and are now an 
integral and indispensable part of the national economy. An indication of 
this growth is found in the fact that total assets increased from approxi- 
mately $2 billion in 1900 to nearly $150 billion in 1952 for all types of 
insurance organizations. 

Since 1929 the proportion of funds made available to business from 
insurance funds has declined while the proportion of such funds available 
to the Federal government has risen appreciably during this period. This 
is the result of changes in the destination of funds, reflecting both changes 
in the investment policies of private insurance organizations and the rapid 
growth of government pension and retirement funds. 


Outlook For Fire And Casualty Companies: Two prominent in- 
vestment houses, Wood, Struthers and Company and Kidder, 
Peabody and Company, in separate published reports, have 
emphasized the long term strength and recuperative powers of 
the casualty and fire insurance industry. Despite the adverse 
1956-57 results, these organizations highly recommend invest- 
ment in fire and casualty companies for growth and income. 

The optimistic outlook by investment specialists was also 
mirrored in year end reports by insurance authorities and leading 
trade journals although many companies “see only faint hope 
for improvement in 1958.” 


LECTRONIC Data Processinc: Medium and small casualty-property 
EB insurance companies, particularly, are still cautious regarding the 
feasibility and economic advantages of EDP systems. The admittedly brief 
experience with its installations by some stock casualty companies now 
seems to indicate that EDP, once considered the ultimate panacea for 
reduction and simplification of paperwork loads, presents a complex of 
cost, operational and organizational factors that will require much further 
study before broader application can be expected throughout the industry. 

This attitude of inquiry toward EDP is also reflected in a recent article 
by the president of the Life Office Management Association. He said, 
“The economic advantages of electronic data processing in business offices 
are not at all obvious as yet. In fact, there seems to be growing support 
for those who have challenged the cost implications of EDP.” 


New Automobile Coverage: Automobile repair insurance first 
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offered to new car buyers through dealers is making such head- 
way in 17 eastern states that the insurer plans a national adver- 
tising campaign. In less than three months, 6,000 policyholders 
representing $300,000 in premiums were signed up. Called 
Mechanical Failure Insurance, it is being backed by foreign 
underwriters. 


HE INSURANCE AGENT IN Soviet Russia: The insurance agent working 
"T tor the state insurance monopoly (Gosstrakh) receives commissions 
varying between 10 and 20%. For life insurance, the first year’s commis- 
sion is 20% for a stipulated quota; for less than this amount the agent 
receives 15%. In the ensuing years, he gets 10% for rural areas, 6% in the 
urban centers. In addition, he receives a base annual subsistence salary of 
350 rubles. 


Current Literature 


Extension of Group Marketing Principles to Property and Casualty 
Insurance by Richard M. Heins, CPCU Research Series No. 1, The Society 
of Chartered Property and Casualty Underwriters, Philadelphia, Pa., 1957. 

Present technical difficulties barring extension of group property-casualty 
coverages, such as state regulations, required revision of present rating 
plans and classification systems and lack of knowledge of the potential 
market, are discussed. Mention is made of the fact that because property- 
casualty insurance is considered to have a limited market, group cover- 
ages would merely shift present business rather than create new markets. 


Fundamentals of Fire and Casualty Companies Strength by Roger 
Kenney, Third Edition, The Kenney Insurance Studies, Dedham, Mass., 
1957. 

Using as background his many years as Insurance Editor of the United 
States Investor, Roger Kenney analyzes areas important in determining 
financial strength of fire and casualty companies. In addition to setting 
down rules for determining fire and casualty insurance financial strength, 
he presents the Kenney Theory of Fire Insurance strength which states in 
essence “other things being equal, the ratio of policyholders’ surplus to 
the unearned premium reserve determines the relative strength of fire 
insurance companies.” 
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of the reasons why an underwriter acts and 


talks the way he does 


@ A producer attempting to place his business 
sometimes feels like a quiz panelist who has 
serious doubts about his (and the underwriter’s) 
mental powers—the author explains below some 
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A Key to Underwriting 


T° THOSE WHO HAVE never been 
charged with the responsibil- 
ities of an underwriter, his efforts 
at seeking out all available infor- 
mation about a particular offering 
may, on occasion, be interpreted as 
a negative mental attitude toward 
the agent, the line, or both. Actual- 
ly, nothing could be further from 
the truth. 

On the underwriter’s acceptances 
or rejections depends in a great 
measure the success of the com- 
pany, and a trained underwriter is 
always alert to that fact. Agents 
usually approach placement nego- 
tiations with the mental or verbal 
question to the company man of 
“How Much Can You Take?” Like 
so many other phases of our busi- 
ness, this matter of placing cov- 
erages with a company depends so 
much on a mutual understanding 
that I would like to briefly discuss 
the reactions of an underwriter 
when you present him with a par- 
ticular line and ask him “How 
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Much Can You Take?” 

His mental processes in arriving 
at an answer are not too dissimilar 
to those of a woman considering 
the purchase of a new Easter bon- 
net. Her first thought is, will it go 
well with my new Easter outfit, how 
much will friend husband pay for 
it without complaining too vocifer- 
ously, how does it compare with 
others she has seen or owned, then 
she proceeds to wear the poor 
salesgirl down to a frazzle by ex- 
amining in the minutest detail all 
features of its material and con- 
struction. In other words, though 
admittedly sometimes it would be 
difficult to classify it as such, she 
is exercising divine given judgment 
in her own inimitable way ulti- 
mately reaching a decision that the 
hat is good or bad for her. The 
point to remember is that the re- 
sponsibility is hers and hers alone. 


















The underwriter is in exactly the 
same position. His success or failure 
depends on his judgment and his 
judgment alone. Government price 
support programs are no strangers 
to you. Each of you at some time 
in your day-to-day activities has 
become painfully aware that in our 
business, yours and mine, there is 
no government price support. 
Among your clients are those in 
the grain, potato, cattle, lead or 
copper business—I am quite certain 
they are familiar with government 
support projects or programs. An 
underwriter, however, must find a 
way to live with a non-government 
supported rate level. He lives in a 
world of fiercely competitive phi- 
losophies, all very real, and at the 
end of the year, to survive, he 
must be on the right side of the 
ledger. There is no agency or fund 
to take over his losses when they 
exceed a level beyond which profit 
ceases to exist. 


CAREFUL STUDY 


The actual mechanics and arith- 
metic of deciding upon amounts 
of liability are not overly difficult 
or extremely complicated. Like the 
lady with the Easter bonnet, the 
underwriter sometimes plagues you 
with questions dealing with loca- 
tion, type of operation, coverages 
desired, rates, values, protection 
and diagrams. He is likely to in- 
vestigate carefully the financial re- 
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sponsibility of your client. Credit 
ratings and financial standings offer 
an insight into the moral hazard 
involved. Rating structures are 
geared to measure physical hazards 
and physical exposures only, so a 
risk of the best construction, en- 
joying the best protection, cannot 
be successfully underwritten if the 
moral hazard is unsatisfactory. 

Once having received all avail- 
able information in response to his 
questions, he makes his first deci- 
sion. Is it a risk that he wants to 
write at allP Having decided in the 
affirmative, his next consideration 
centers around a determination of 
what is generally considered a key 
to the underwriting. This key can 
be one of many things. It is the 
selection of the key, however, and 
in estimating the probable loss, 
which frequently give the impres- 
sion to the neophyte in our business 
that there is some strange “sixth” 
sense enjoyed by a successful un- 
derwriter. 

Admittedly, we in the business 
who are actively underwriting in 
our day-to-day activities, have 
gained certain advantages from ex- 
perience, but in fairness, much of 
the mystery may be taken out of it 
if we view this selection of the un- 
derwriting key as merely the result 
of the exercise of good common 
sense. This key may best be de- 
scribed as that portion of a given 
risk upon which the underwriter 
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decides to arithmetically base his 
line. It may be a building consist- 
ing of the largest single unit value 
out of many buildings or a plant 
premises. 

Many of you will be familiar 
with excellent school schedules 
consisting of numerous widespread 
units of A, B, or C construction, 
yet among them there are one or 
two small frame schools enjoying a 
minimum of protection. The key to 
such a line would probably be the 
frame values in the unprotected 
area and the underwriter’s percent- 
age participation in the whole 
schedule would be determined by 
the amount of liability to which he 
wishes to expose himself in those 
frame values. Each offering pre- 
sents a different set of facts and 
circumstances for analysis. 

Let us suppose, for example, we 
were examining a cold storage 
operation for Business Interruption 
Insurance. Here, the compressor 
house might become the key. If 
destroyed, it could result in a loss 
to stored merchandise of serious 
proportions, even though the com- 
pressor house of itself with relation 
to the whole would be of small 
physical value. The same might be 
true of a mining operation, where 
the power house, though again of 
relatively small value, could be the 
key, for its destruction possibly 
could result in a complete shut- 
down of the entire operation, pend- 
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ing its restoration. It will be appar- 
ent that an underwriter is, to a 
degree, a jack-of-all-trades in that 
he must be familiar with and have 
a reasonable understanding of a 
vast multitude of different opera- 
tions. Obviously, no one such indi- 
vidual can be expected to have a 
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working knowledge of every type 
of enterprise. Thus, it is, the more 
complete and accurate description 
of the risk you can give him, the 
more successful you will be in this 
cooperative venture called under- 
writing. The underwriter is, by the 
very nature of his training, cautious 
and, as a cautious and prudent 
man, he fears the unknown. 


SoME SURPRISES 


I have no doubt each of you has, 
at some time during your business 
career, had insurance placements to 
make which were in your judgment 
“pig iron under water,” only to 
have the underwriter rear back 
and, much to your surprise, give 
you a glassy stare. I can tell you 
that it is quite natural for the un- 
derwriter to shy away from a 
placement of “pig iron under wa- 
ter.” He has been schooled from 
his first days in the business to 
recognize that the buyer of insur- 
ance knows a great deal more 
about the risk than he does, and as 
you offer him “pig iron under wa- 
ter” his natural inclination is to 
look for the “catch” in that one. 

Underwriting, however, is not all 
a matter of the selection of keys 
and the estimating of probable 
losses. Many and varied are the 
reasons behind some of the answers 
you get from your companies. 

Let’s for a moment consider the 
lady and her Easter bonnet again. 
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Some like them large and flat, some 
like them round and small, some 
prefer feathers, some flowers, and 
some fruit. There are companies 
whose basic underwriting ideas vary 
just as much as the taste of the 
lady. We have the grain specialist, 
the lumber writing groups, the can- 
nery writing associations and, I am 
sure you have all run into the auto- 
mobile wizards. We have compa- 
nies whose aim it is to refuse to 
write any of your mines, mills or 
factories, but who are more than 
content to write all of your mer- 
cantiles. Even at the anticipated 
higher acquisition cost, they are 
confident the “pot of gold” is at 
the end of that rainbow. 

There have been periods when 
losses were terrific on properties of 
all kinds owned by those of certain 
nationalities. On the other hand, 
our business knows some national- 
ities which have always been, and 
I hope, always will be acceptable 
to the underwriter. We have lived 
through the cycle when the unpro- 
tected dwelling, the farm, and the 
assortment of roadside unprotected 
taverns, hot-dog stands, and gas 
stations, were burning at a terrific 
rate. At one time in California the 
wine industry produced disastrous 
losses to the insurance industry. 

However, these cycles have a 
way of burning themselves out. 
Perhaps, because all of the poorer 
risks of the particular class are re- 
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The underwriting key of a given risk is that portion upon which the under- 
writer arithmetically bases his line 


built of better construction with 
insurance funds’ perhaps rate ad- 
justments have had their effect; 
unquestionably, improvement pro- 
grams from within and without the 
insurance industry have accom- 
plished results. 

During the war, hardly a day 
went by without a serious theatre 
fire. The situation became so acute 


the Theatre Owners Association 
took the matter in hand and de- 
veloped improvement programs 
which proved most effective. As a 
matter of fact, theatres as a class 
today are acceptable risks and their 
over-all rate level is going down. 
Currently, the large metal workers, 
the bowling alleys and supermar- 
kets present great problems to our 











business. It is hard to see what 
there is about a metal-worker that 
causes losses but the loss ratio has 
been far from good. If, during 
these periods and cycles, the un- 
derwriter is a bit conservative, bear 
with him—he has good reason to 
be that way. 

Another important factor having 
an influence on your underwriter’s 
thinking is the financial standing of 
his company. You have all lived 
through the so-called “capacity- 
problem days” when inflation was 
taking its toll of company surpluses 
and the underwriter was purposely 
cutting his line to reduce his in- 
come to keep it commensurate with 
his company’s ability to absorb it. 
On the other hand, some of you 
no doubt have lived through the 
days when companies went “hog- 
wild” on a risk and wrote $1,500 
and yet that same company today, 
having grown and prospered, being 
in a position to absorb greater lia- 
bility, writes coverage on the same 
risk, in the same location, owned 
by the same person, many times in 
excess of the original $1,500. It 
will be apparent there are many 
many influences having a bearing 
on the answer you receive to your 
question, “How Much Can You 
Take?” 

Because, historically, our busi- 
ness has been somewhat arbitrarily 
divided into classes of insurance, 
underwriting in those particular 
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classes has become a specialty. 
Rarely does the background of a 
fire underwater enable him to skill- 
fully handle the inland marine cov- 
erages. Neither the fire underwriter 
nor the inland marine underwriter 
feels capable of reviewing casualty 
offerings. The very approach to the 
problem in each field somewhat 
justify this attitude on their part. 

The inland marine underwriter, 
though at all times conscious of the 
catastrophe exposure to large losses, 
is considerably more concerned 
with the frequency of small losses. 
As an illustration, witness the Per- 
sonal Property Floater. It is true 
each such contract presents a catas- 
trophe exposure, but the inland 
marine underwriter is generally 
much more concerned with the 
constant recurrence of small mys- 
terious disappearance or theft losses 
and is far more apt to decide upon 
the merits of a given risk, based 
upon such a loss history than would 
be the fire underwriter in super- 
vising his category. 

Somewhat like the fire under- 
writer, the casualty underwriter, 
dealing with high limits, considers 
the catastrophe exposure. In his 
case, however, he devotes a large 
part of his attention to underwrit- 
ing the insured and not necessarily 
the property. No matter how safe 
an automobile may be designed, 
if the driver is careless, accidents 
occur and casualty claims arise. 
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Here again, the casualty under- 
writer will be greatly influenced in 
his underwriting by the previous 
loss experience of the insured. 
Some people are known as “acci- 
dent prone” and though they may 
be most conscious of their actions 
and put forth every possible effort 
to avoid accident, they still, some- 
how, periodically, find themselves 
in situations prompting claims from 
third parties. 

However, this division of our 
business into definite categories is 
changing. Right today, we are ob- 
serving some of the most important 
developments in all insurance his- 
tory. The enactment of multiple 
line legislation fostered by public 
demand, has enhanced the growth 
of multiple line underwriting to a 
point far beyond the fondest ex- 
pectations of as little as five years 
ago. The characteristics of the in- 
surance codes of certain states 
have, for example, made possible 
the development of the commercial 
block or merchandise floater policy. 

Witness, also, the package cov- 
erages today available to the dwell- 
ing owner which, in one piece of 
paper encompass all of the former 
separate categories of property in- 
surance. These developments have 
made it necessary to begin to train 
a new breed of underwriter who is 
capable of determining the expo- 
sure and judging the merits of a 
given risk in all of the three former 
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major fields, casualty, fire and in- 
land marine. 

Strange things have occurred un- 
der some of these policies. You may 
have heard of the furniture store 
which was visited by a friendly 
swarm of bees that decided to set 
up housekeeping in the refinishing 
area. In their explorations for a 
suitable homesite, they deposited 
tiny specks of wax over a large 
portion of the stock on display. 
The underwriter was presented 
with a substantial bill representing 
clean-up charges. 

In another instance, and a far 
more serious one, police surprised 
and trapped two holdup men in the 
process of robbing a supermarket. 
In the gun battle which ensued, 
police were compelled to use tear- 
gas to drive the burglars from their 
barricade and, in the process, ap- 
proximately $5,000 worth of food 
was damaged to such an extent as 
not to be salable. Both of these 
losses were covered as a result of 
these developments in our business. 
These are unusual losses which, 
two or three years ago, would have 
been shouldered singly by the in- 
sured and probably only with the 
aid of a local lending institution. 
Developments of this kind, how- 
ever, most certainly have not made 
it any easier to answer the question 
“How Much Can You Take?” 

If we can go back again to our 
lady and her bonnet, styles at times 














change and require she adorn her- 
self with a covering that might not 
be exactly to her liking or con- 
venience. It might be necessary 
that she go so far as to re-arrange 
her hair-do. The underwriter, too, 
is forced to make adjustments in 
his thinking at times, not always 
to his liking. 
Excess AMOUNTS 

Isn't there an agent or two 
among us who has endeavored to 
take over an account with the 
promise of a single policy? An un- 
derwriter’s desire to help you in 
that respect has resulted in millions 
of dollars of liability being insured 
under policies which are reinsured, 
up to as much as 95%. Only too 
often, that premium is exported to 
London markets. ['d hardly con- 
sider it a sound practice in our 
business. In part, it is encouraged 
by you, but in the long run, it is 
a fact of life and the underwriter 
must recognize it, knowing at the 
same time, that in arranging for 
substantial amounts of liability and 
what I choose to call excessive 
amounts of reinsurance, he is doing 
more than his share in vouching 
for the stability of the world insur- 
ance market. 

Such things as these, then, form 
a large part of the underwriter’s 
daily thinking. He must be alert 
to economic swings and their effect 
on loss experience. He must possess 
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a better-than-casual acquaintance- 
ship with his territory and its prin- 
cipal products. Different areas have 
a way of fostering the growth of 
different industries—for example, 
Southern California and its motion 
picture plants and aircraft manu- 
facturers; and the Northwest and 
its woodworkers, mines and major 
farming enterprises—all offering dif- 
ferent hazards and exposures to be 
thoroughly understood. His con- 
cern with his overall liability in a 
given area will have a bearing on 
answers he gives you. 

In California, the industry is 
constantly faced with the possibil- 
ity of a severe earthquake and the 
underwriter there must be con- 
stantly alert to the accumulation of 
too large a total liability over many 
risks, always keeping that figure 
to one which will permit his com- 
pany to discharge its obligations in 
event of a quake disaster over a 
large area and still remain solvent. 
How real this problem is well de- 
monstrated by the recurring wind- 
storms which have played havoc 
over the Eastern seaboard area the 
last several years. 

As serious as our quake and 
windstorm situation is, just imagine 
what our catastrophe problems 
may be when the top scientists of 
today begin to release their studies 
on nuclear fission to the not-so-top 
scientists and those who may suffer 
property losses in the new atomic 
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era begin to clamor for insurance ported that his friend said, and I 


protection. I have no answer to 
that one. 

Coupled with such worries, there 
is the increasing complexity of cov- 
erages, establishing the need for 
more detailed and better factual 
material about each risk to be con- 
sidered. He is aware and concerned 
about the need for further research 
and active experimentation so es- 
sential to the continued growth of 
our business and the companies 
operating under the American 
Agency System. 


MENTAL OUTLOOK 


You may ask the question, “What 
is this business coming to?” to 
which I should like to quote Mark 
Twain, who once said: “I was 
gratified to be able to answer 
promptly, and I did, I said, I didn’t 
know.” This I do know, however, 
being retailers and wholesalers, it 
is too much to expect we will ever 
develop a mental outlook that will 
result in the acceptance of each 
other’s views without reservation. 

I enjoyed very much the story 
told recently by one of the indus- 
trys leaders who, in discussing 
agency-company relationships _re- 


es 


quote: 

“Even after thirty years of 
married life, I frequently fail to 
understand some of my wife’s 
attitudes and actions and she 
cannot understand why it is that 
of all her relatives, I like myself 
the best. Now, these differences 
between my wife and myself 
have not impaired the success 
and happiness of our partnership 
for the key to our union is trust.” 
I believe that our system, the 

American Agency System, is a sys- 
tem of teamwork—teamwork and 
trust between you and the com- 
panies. The underwriter performs 
one of the most complex functions 
in our business. Although it may 
not always seem so to you, I can 
assure you he is there daily striv- 
ing to serve you, seeking to under- 
stand your problems as you seek 
to understand the problems of your 
clients. With teamwork and trust 
on the part of each of us, in spite 
of mistakes and, sometimes, mis- 
understandings, our business way— 
the American Agency System way 
—will move forward in serving the 
public, to greater heights than any 
of us can readily foresee today. 


It often shows a fine command of language 


to say nothing. 


—Vacationland’s (Me.) Agency Bulletin 
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Copies may be obtained by 
writing to: Accident Prevention 
Department, Association of 
Casualty and Surety Companies, 
60 John Street, New York 38. 





EG-41. “Expressways Can Be Safe- 
ways”—A new traffic safety leaflet in- 
tended to acquaint the driving public 
with the special dangers of long-dis- 
tance driving at continued high speeds 
on the modern highways. Particularly 
timely in view of the 41,000 mile Fed- 
eral Interstate Highway System now 
under construction, it provides 10 tips 
on safe expressway driving. It includes 
illustrated information on entering and 
leaving superhighways, speed and 
passing problems, adjusting to night 
and weather conditions and other vi- 
tal safety information. Designed for 
use as an envelope stuffer or hand- 
out, with space provided for imprint, 
it is printed in two colors on thin col- 
ored stock. 4 pp. (single fold), 3%” x 
8%”. $1.40 per 100 copies. | 


a 
EG-42. “You're In The Driver's Seat” 
—A new traffic safety leaflet intended 
for the education of the driving pub- 
lic, emphasizing that driving is a full- 





time job. It provides many useful 
hints for safe driving performance, 
with stress on avoiding accidents by 
knowing and observing official warn- 
ings and adjusting to drixing condi- 
tions. Designed for use as an envelope 
stuffer or handout, with space pro- 
vided for imprint, it is printed in two 
colors on thin colored stock. 4 pp. 
(single fold), 3%” x 8%”. $1.40 per 
100 copies. 


, ¢ # 
EG-43. “Look Out”’—A new traffic 
safety leaflet intended for the driving 
public and pointing out the perils of 
speed in everyday driving. It presents 
five illustrated common emergencies 
that confront the average driver when 
he is going too fast. Multiple choice 
alternatives for surviving emergencies 
are offered, with explanation of how 
these emergencies can be prevented 
by safe speeds. It also contains spe- 
cific factual data on the relationship 
of speed to accidents and driver per- 
formance. Printed in two colors on 
colored stock. 6 pp. (double fold), 
3%” x 8%”. Free in limited quantities. 


a ae 
“Technical Traffic Topics”—The latest 
in this quarterly newsletter services 
provides a detailed technical resume 
of the Cornell University Automotive 
Crash Injury Research Program. It 
includes sections on the operational 
procedures of this research program, 
findings to date on the major causes 
of injury and dangerous seating areas, 
and discusses safety design needs for 
providing better “packaging” of car 
occupants to minimize injury in the 
event of collision. Earlier issues of 
this technical reference service cover 


the subjects of Stopping Distances of | 
Motor Vehicles from Various Speeds, 


Speed, and The Influence of Alcohol 
on Traffic Safety. 8%” x 11” (mimeo- 
graphed), Free. 
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Usable Ideas for Today 


Best PoLicy 

The new dwelling policies have 
stolen the limelight from the Personal 
Property Floater, but it is still the 
best coverage available for personal 
property. The most profitable field 
here is among those whose personal 





Z 





Revealing Phone 
The other day we were feeling less 
perky than usual when the phone 
rang. “What’s wrong with you, to- 
day?” asked our friend, recognizing 
by our tone of voice that we were 
not in top form. Moral: Try to 
avoid phone calls unless you are in 
the mood. A telephone seems to 
amplify misery or lack of genuine 
interest. 
—General’s Review 
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possessions are above average in val- 
ue—say $15,000 to $20,000 or more. 
A Personal Property Floater for $20,- 
000 or more usually costs about the 
same as fire, Extended Coverage, Ad- 
ditional Extended Coverage plus a 
$3,000 Residence and Outside Theft 
Policy. To those who have never had 
this type of insurance it is still new. 
It is the best policy for the man who 
has the best of everything and wants 
the best of everything. 
—The Local Agent 
¢ £.¢ 
Business TENANTS 
Not every business tenant has need 
for Improvements and Betterments In- 
surance but those who do should cer- 
tainly be told about it. The policy pro- 
vides that when the improvements and 
betterments are replaced at the cost 
of the insured that payment will be 
made of the replacement cost less de- 
preciation, just like a fire insurance 
policy. Because loss or damage to the 
building may result in the cancellation 
of the lease, provisions have been made 
to determine the amount to be paid 
under such circumstances, or when the 
insured may elect not to repair or re- 
place the damaged improvements and 
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betterments. In such cases the com- 
pany will pay that proportion of the 
original cost of the damaged or de- 
stroyed improvements which the un- 
expired term of the lease at the time 
of loss bears to the time each improve- 
ment or betterment was made to the 
expiration date of the lease. In other 
words the policy covers the insureds 
use-interest in the property insured. 
—The Local Agent 


ee. 

Sates ErFrortT 
When his picture appeared in local 
papers announcing his appointment in 
a public relations firm, Bruce R. 
Abrams of Syracuse, N. Y., says that 
the publicity brought forth a flood of 
letters offering everything from desk 
name-plates to tax assistance—but no 
insurance. He had to seek out an 
agency. Which reminds us that a 
salesman who visited us last week 
said he hadn’t seen an insurance agent 
for 2% years. Who says there is no 
scope for energetic insurance sales- 
men who are prepared to dig—which 
includes reading newspapers with a 

searching eye. 
—General’s Review 

. 2 
READING CHARACTER 

Some of the so-called comic strips 
in the newspapers, which are serials 
of crime and other problems of life, 
are not very funny. They are however, 
very absorbing and some of them are 
very well done, so that they have mil- 
lions of people following them every 
day. They have one thing in common 
with the movies—you don’t have much 
trouble telling who is on the side of 
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the hero and who is the villain. The 


detective stories, in particular, make 
it possible for you to tell merely at 
a glance who is the crook and who is 
the honest man, although, of course, 
the characters in the drama do not 
have the same discernment. 

In real life, however, you cannot 
tell by looking at a man whether he 
is honest or not. Even a good record 
does not prove that under pressure, 
he will not steal his employer’s funds, 
That is why every employer should 
have Fidelity Bonds, regardless of 
how much he trusts his employees. If 
he has everybody bonded under a 
blanket bond, it is a very impersonal 
matter, and no one can complain, and 
the boss can sleep better and go right 
on trusting folks safely. 

—The Local Agent 
a. 3 
Point oF View 

In selling always sell trom your 
prospect’s side of the fence. Study his 
problems. Know what he stands to 
lose from any kind of catastrophe. 
Armed with this information, you will 
have no difficulty showing him what 
insurance can do for him—which is 
the only way he can be sold. 

—The Marylander 
or, a 
PROTECTION INSTALMENTS 

Do any of the businessmen who buy 
insurance from you sell their products 
on the instalment plan? Chances are 
many of them do and they should 
have the Deferred Payment Floater 
which can be written on a named- 
perils basis to insure the seller only, 
or both buyer and seller, against dam- 
age to the product. If the seller buys 
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the double interest form he can say 
when fire has destroyed the insured 
item: “Bill, I'm awfully sorry about 
that fire. But I have good news for 
you. You need not worry about the 
$175 you owed on the refrigerator. I'll 
deliver you a new box and you just 
keep on making payments from where 
you left off. No extra charge!” What 
a comfortable feeling! 

—The Local Agent 








Three-Step Sale 

There is less resistance to the sale 
of accident and sickness insurance 
today than any other kind of insur- 
ance. It already has passed fire in- 
surance in volume. You can prob- 
ably sell by merely using stuffers 
with coupons on them in your mail 
—at least you can get some leads 
that way—but a mail campaign fol- 
lowed up by telephone calls to make 
appointments and then followed up 
by interviews should bring you very 
substantial results. 


—tThe Local Agent 
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CuHurcH THEFTS 
The church of which ye editor is a 
member has suffered theft losses four 
times within the past six months. The 
thief just walks into the church office 
after hours and walks off with what 
he can find. The last time a woman 
member of the church walked into the 
church office when he was there. Sur- 
prised, she said she didn’t know that 
any one was there and he said, “Nei- 
ther did I.” She apologized and left 
a message with him for one of the 
church staff and left him to his easy 
pickings. This church was insured. Is 
yours? 
—The Local Agent 


ee aS 
Wenppinc Days 
Almost one-third of a year’s wed- 
dings take place in June, July and 
August; so this is the logical time of 
the year for you to keep your eyes 
open for prospects for the Wedding 
Presents Floater. When these young 
folks get married and set up house- 
keeping they become good prospects 
for fire insurance on dwellings and 
contents, a Personal Effects Floater, 
Comprehensive Personal Liability— 
and perhaps a Homeowner’s Policy. 
—The Marylander 


arf 
SMILinc VOICE 
Whenever you answer the tele- 
phone, make it a practice to smile. 
Just the act of smiling puts a smile in 
your voice, makes you sound friend- 
lier and more pleasant. Impress this 
on everyone in your agency and you'll 
find it paying off in good will. 
—The Marylander 











. .. AUTOMOBILE 
Par Example. An Asheville, N.C., man 
apologized to his men’s club for being 
late to the meeting where he was to 
present a highway safety program, he 
explained he had been ticketed for 


speeding on the day . . . No-Wheel 
Chair. A 7l-year old man in Tenafly, 
N.J., who drove 600,000 in 50 years, 
voluntarily surrendered his driver's 
license because he felt his eyesight 
inadequate in view of “the general 
mental index of the average driver of 


today.” 


... BURGLARY AND THEFT 
Revolving Account? In Buffalo, one 
of the gunmen who had robbed a 
branch bank of over $23,000. was 
arrested, identified and pleaded guilty 
after he returned six days later in an 
attempt to open a savings account .. . 
No Cure. A 74-year old man of Clin- 
ton, Iowa, gratefully submitted to a 
rheumatism “rub-down” treatment by 
a couple of sidewalk healers claiming 
to have curative powers, minutes later 


discovered his wallet with $2,200 was 
gone . . . Only Assets. In Denver, 
a bank robber was nabbed as he 
boarded a bus, readily gave up the 
$11,200 loot, but when the cop 
grabbed the dollar bill he was holding 
for his bus fare, he yelled: “Hey, 


that’s my own money.” 


... Fim 
Any Stings? A Tipton, Calif., house- 
wife decided to smoke out the bees 
buzzing around her house, firemen 
put out the $3,000 blaze, reported 
later that the bees were gone... 
China? In Halifax, N.S., a 3-year old 
tot crawled 50 feet into a drainpipe 
and got stuck, firemen and volunteers 
spent an hour to free him, were told: 
“I was looking for something.” 


. .. UNCLASSIFIED 
Dill Bill. Suing for breach of contract 
in Chicago, a food distributor charged 
that a pickle packing company shipped 
pickles that blew up jars in ware- 
houses, on retail shelves and purchas- 
ing agents’ desks, moreover were “less 
than perfect in taste, smell and col- 
oring.” . . . Blister Trophy. In Munis- 
ing, Mich., a hunter and friend walked 
ten miles into town for a forgotten 
hunting license, hiked back to the 
woods, found that hunter had left his 


gun in town. 
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ASSOCIATION OF CASUALTY AND SURETY COMPANIES 


Representatives receive the JOURNAL by courtesy of one or more of the following 
member companies, through whose cooperation its publication is made possible 


% 


Aetna Casualty and Surety Company Aetna Insurance Company 
Agricultural Insurance Company Albany Insurance Company 
Alliance Insurance & Surety Company, Incorporated 
American Automobile Insurance Company 
American C Company 
American Credit Indemnity Company of New York 
American Employers’ Insurance Company 
American Fire and Casualty Company 
The American Global Insurance Company, Incorporated 
American Guarantee and Liability Insurance Company 
American Home Assurance Company 
American Insurance Company American National Fire Insurance Company 
American Re-Insurance Company American Surety Company of New York 





Associated Indemnity Corporation Atlas Assurance Company, Limited 
Bankers and Shippers Insurance Company of New York 
Boston Insurance Company Buffalo Insurance Company 


Camden Fire Insurance Association 
Car and General Insurance Corporation 
Central Surety and Insurance Corporation 
The Century Insurance Company, Limited 
Century Indemnity Company Columbia Casualty Company 
Commercial Insurance Company of Newark 
Commonwealth Insurance Company of New York 


Connecticut Fire Insurance Company Connecticut Indemnity Company 
Detroit Fire and Marine Insurance Company 
Eagle Fire Company of New York Empire State Insurance Company 


Employers’ Fire Insurance Company 
Employers Insurance Company of Alabama, Incorporated 
Employers’ Liability Assurance Corporation, Limited 
Equitable Fire and Marine Insurance Company 

ederal Insurance Company 
Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York 
Fidelity and Deposit Company of Maryland 
Fireman’s Fund Indemnity Company 
Firemen’s Insurance Company of Newark, New Jersey 
Fulton Insurance Company 
General Accident, Fire & Life Assurance Corporation, Limited 


General Reinsurance Corporation Glens Falls Insurance Company 
Globe Indemnity Company Great American Indemnity Company 
Great American Insurance Company The Hanover Insurance Company 


Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 
Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection & Insurance Company 
Home Indemnity Company Home Insurance Company 
Home Insurance Company of Hawaii, Limited 
Hudson Insurance Company of New York 
Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 
Jersey Insurance Company of New York The London Assurance 
London Guarantee and Accident Company, Limited 
London and Lancashire Insurance Company, Limited 
The Manhattan Fire and Marine Insurance Company 
Manufacturers Casualty Insurance Company Maryland C Ity C 


(Continued on Next Page) 
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(Continued from Preceding Page) 


Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance Company 
Massachusetts Fire and Marine Insurance Company 
Mercantile Insurance Company of America 
Merchants Fire Assurance Corporation of New York 
Merchants Indemnity Corporation of New York 
Metropolitan Casualty Insurance Company of New York 
Michigan Fire and Marine Insurance Company 
Milwaukee Insurance Company of Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Monarch Insurance Company of Ohio Munich Reinsurance Company 
National Automobile and Casualty Insurance Company 
National-Ben Franklin Insurance Company of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
National Surety Corporation National Union Fire Insurance Company 
National Union Indemnity Company 
New Amsterdam Casualty Company Newark Insurance Company 
New England Insurance Company 
North American Reinsurance Corporatioa 
North British and Mercantile Insurance Company, Limited 
North River Insurance Company 
Norwich Union Fire Insurance Society, Limited 
Ocean Accident and Guarantee Corporation, Limited 
Ocean Marine Insurance Company, Limited 
Pacific Insurance Company of New York 
The Pacific Coast Fire Insurance Company 
The Pacific Coast Fire Insurance Company Pacific Fire Insurance Company 
Pacific Insurance Company, Limited Pacific National Fire Insurance Company 
Pearl Assurance Company, Limited Peerless Insurance Company 
Pennsylvania Fire Insurance Company 
Phoenix Assurance Company of New York 
Phoenix Insurance Company Providence Washington Indemnity Company 
Provident Fire Insurance Company 
Prudential Insurance Company of Great Britain 
Quaker City Insurance Company 
Queen Insurance Company of America 
Reliance Insurance Company 
Rochester American Insurance Company Royal Exchange Assurance 
Royal Indemnity Company Safeguard Insurance Company 
St. Paul Fire & Marine Insurance Company 
St. Paul-Mercury Insurance Company Seaboard Surety Company 
Security Insurance Company of New Haven 
Service Casualty Company of New York Skandia Insurance Company 
South Carolina Insurance Company 
Southeastern Fire Insurance Company 
Springfield Fire and Marine Insurance Company 
Standard Accident Insurance Company 
Standard Insurance Company of New York 
State Capital Insurance Company 
Sun Insurance Company of New York Travelers Ind ity Company 
Travelers Insurance Company Tri-State Insurance Company 
Union Marine and General Insurance Company, Limited 
United States Casualty Company 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty Company 
United States Fire Insurance Company 
Westchester Fire Insurance Company 
World Fire and Marine Insurance Company 
Yorkshire Insurance Company of New York 
Zurich Insurance Company 
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The Casualty and Surety Journal 


SPONSOR. Published bimonthly by the Association of Casualty and Surety 
Companies, under the direction of its Public Relations Committee. Its purpose 
is to promote the sale, and further the appreciation of stock company cover- 
ages; and to publicize the activities of the Association that are carried on in the 
interests of the public, member companies and their representatives. Nineteenth 
year of publication. 


COPYRIGHT. The entire contents of the JourNaL are copyrighted, 1958, by 
the Association of Casualty and Surety Companies, N. Y. C. Title registered in 
the U. S. Patent Office. Material appearing in our columns may be reproduced 
with our permission, subject also to the permission of the authors, provided the 
usual credit is given to THE CasuALTy AND SuRETY JOURNAL. Photographs and 
artwork are copyrighted by syndicates and may not be reproduced without 


specific permission from them. 


SUBSCRIPTION. Representatives of member companies receive the JouRNAL 
by courtesy of one or more of our member companies, through whose coopera- 
tion its publication is made possible. Additional subscriptions may be obtained 
by persons interested at a cost of $1.50 a year. Orders for N. Y. C., add 3% for 
sales tax; for Penna., 3%; for Calif., outside of San Francisco, 3%. For San Fran- 
cisco, all purchasers except insurance companies add 1%. Subscribers to THE 
CASUALTY AND SURETY JOURNAL may obtain microfilm editions of the annual 
volume (six issues) at a cost of $2.00 by writing directly to University Micro- 
films, 318 N. First Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. Six weeks are required for change of address to take 
effect. Please be sure to give old as well as new address. To comply with Post 
Office requirements, all addresses must include postal zone numbers. 


OPINIONS. Authors have been invited to express their own personal opinions 
which are not necessarily always those of the Association. 





OFFICES. Editorial and circulation, 60 John Street, New York 38, N. Y. Pub- 
lication office, New York, N. Y. (Advertising is not accepted.) 


Hanrorp K. Pairs, Editor CHANDLER C. Jorpan, Associate Editor 
Vivian Moore, Circulation Secretary 
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